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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT GRANT. 


The notable progress made during the past year 
in. the work of reconstruction and renovation 
more than justifies the dignified tone of President 
Grant's Message to Congress. No body politic 
so wounded and exhausted, has in our time 
shown such recuperative energy, or such practical 
determination and power to retrieve the loss and 
injury sustained in recent conflict. Civil war is 
unhappily distinguished from all other national ills, 
in that it depresses the moral sense, while it debili- 
tates the physical frame; and tends to stagger a 
people's faith in the oneness and certainty of their 
political future, while it shatters social ties, and 
mars the hitherto existing confidence of man in 
man. Attack from without has the t compen- 
satory good in it, of uniting men of different classes 
and opposing creeds, in closer and firmer bonds of 
mutual dependence than any they had pre- 
viously deemed possible ; while civil _ strife 
severs friendships, rends affections, and poisons 
the spirit of the family as well as that of the 
city and the council, When. the weaker side 
is vanquished and the battle won, ports may be 
reopened, markets filled with produce, and enter- 
prise set to work again; but history records few 
instances where great communities have easily and 
effectually taken again to their interrupted pur- 
suits; and resolved, as with one heart and with one 
mind, that to-morrow shall be even as yesterday, 
or yet more abundant. And history records few 
examples where, along with such resolution, there 
has been the opportunity in surrounding circum- 
stances and resources, for quickly realising so high 
and difficult an aim. The people of the United 
States have indeed been fortunate beyond all pre- 
cedent in the possession of what are called natural 
advantages for the retrieval of injuries and losses ; 
but they have entitled themselves justly to the 
Bighorn: praise for the elasticity of spirit and the 
indomitable energy they have shown, in making the 
best of their happy lot. 

A vast army was disbanded without a murmur ; 
and, with comparatively few exceptions, the multi- 
tude that composed it fell back into their peaceful 
places, and took up their work again as agricultur- 
ists or traders, just as if nothing had happened. 
An enormous debt hung round the neck of the 
victors, the interest on which had been guaranteed 


in gold, but the principal of which some men con-| gra 


ten ight legally be paid in paper. Never 
before we 80 y th placed before a 
people whose rulers are chosen by universal suffrage ; 
ic the principal of the debt is in rapid progress of 

ing liquidated in coin, although for that purpose 
heavy taxes are imposed on income, as well as upon 
most of the comforts and luxuries of life. In ten 
years the whole of the’ 500,000,000/. would, at the 


nt rate, be paid off. President Grant does not} p 


rese 

Rint a doubt as to its entire liquidation in gold ; 

but having regard to the pressure on the springs of 

industry, and to the well-being of the labouring 

many, he suggests for legislative consideration 

whether ‘Treasury Bonds might not be converted 
Registered for Transmission Abroad. | 
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openly recalcitrant ; but by the end of the comi 
year there is no reason to doubt that the whole o 
the temporarily alienated States will be found once 
more, in the persons of their representatives seated 
in Congress, clothed with the ights of joint and 
several sovereignty, and in their right mind. Cold 
and insensible must be the temper of a man who, 
wielding the chief power in such a commonwealth, 
could contemplate its rapid recovery and restoration 
without emotion. 

The external relations of the Union are untroubled. 
President Grant admits his readiness to interpose by 
friendly offices to stay the effusion of blood in Cuba. 
But when he found that an old ally thought their 
acceptance would have compromised her honour, the 
offer was at once withdrawn. With a clear perce 
tion of the inference certain to be drawn from it, 
the President volunteers however the observation, 
that in this as in all other cases, an independent 
Government must be the sole judge of the time, when 
it shall concede belligerent rights to those e 
in foreign or domestic war. Practically this decla- 
ration puts out of controversy the only question of 
principle between ourselves and our American kins- 
men, arising out of the Alabama quarrel. The amount 
of money due and payenie for damage done to 
Northern commerce during the war, was never felt 
on the of England to be the true difficulty ; 
and President Grant reciprocates this feeling in the 
most explicit terms. Neither has there been amongst 
us any influential party Snaiepows to the definition 
and limitation for the future, by simultaneous enact- 
ments, of the rights and duties observable by the 
citizens of either country, when its Government 
happens to be neutral, and the Government of the 
other happens to be engaged in hostilities. The 
one obstacle hitherto insuperable, wllich stood in the 
way of reconciliation, was the supposed assumption 
of a right on the part of America, to question and con- 
demn England’s concession on a particular day, of bel- 
ligerent rights to the South ; and the supposed ex- 

tation that a national apology could or would 

made upon demand, for the act so done. This 
every Englishman of spirit felt to be impossible, 
But the cause of misunderstanding is now ap- 
parently removed; and he must have a perverted 
mind, and cankered heart, who would henceforth 
reopen the dispute. If it be true in private life, |g 
infinitely more is it true in public life, that blessed 
are the makers. Genera) Grant, by the courage 
and the clearness of this utterance from the presi- 
dential chair, has entitled himself to the respect and 
titude of both nations. He has, for his own 
people, done, what the post asked incredulously if 
any man could be found to do, “ Cleansed the stuffed 
bosom of the perilous stuff, that weighs upon the 
heart.” 
It is for Mr Gladstone, in a like spirit, to take 
the next step. The way is open; let him not hesi- 
tate to enter on it y and promptly. Precious 
are the uses of opportunity ; precious the mood of 
eace. We know not what diplomacy may be pon- 
dering ; but we know what eve wise and disin- 
terested man in this country would rejoice to hear, 
i.e., that the Premier had chosen the best and ablest 


or pi 

wc tat the duty on such wines is, in point of fact, 
very much more than 150 
as nobody would import wines of a higher value for 
the purpose of redistillation it must 


the rate of c 
worth, had not and could not have had anything to 
do with the question. But, putting the 
high as 10/. a pipe or butt, the present 
duty would come to about 151, which is exactly 
what we stated. 


About the average duty on wine we were not con- 
cerned, and spoke not a word. To speak of the 
average value, or the average 
high and low-priced ports, or high and low-priced 
sherries, would be as meaningless as to talk of the 
average worth or price of thorough-bred hunters and 
Shetland ponies. We were endeavouring to analyse 
and illustrate the specific charge, made for a s 
“sam teres. upon a specific class of wines, namely, the 


ad valorem duty on 


ific 


owest class, or that which alone it was feared 


=e be imported for the purpose of redistilling 
the 
duty upon Douro or Xerez wine would have been 
in our 
What we did say we now ee that 
system, as the Spanish and P. 

ments say, “amounts to a differential duty in 
favour of their French rivals of no less than one 
hundred and 0 


spirit it contained. The ad valorem average 


ent a phrase utterly unmeaning. 
the present 
ese Govern- 


per cent.” 


argument, as will be seen by 


The subject of our 


the most cursory reference to it,* was “the appre- 
hension entertained by the Treasury that, were the 
duty reduced from half-a-crown to one shilling a 
gallon, a low class of wines 

containing such a 


the 
that spirits might be made fit for the market 


8 be im ; 
rtion of brandy as would repay 


process of redistilling and rectifying it ; and 


ing the 


cheaper than from corn or sugar, after paying 
excise duty :” and we said it was demonstrable that 


it would not pay to import wines at 7/. or 8l. a butt 


for such a p At two-and-sixpence 


r cent. ad valorem, and 


plain that 
upon them, in proportion to their 


re as 
-Crown 


There is indeed another interpretation, equally 


true, which the words we used would bear. We were 


commenti 
duties on 
without distinction of class or value one shilling a 


on the invidious difference between the 
rench and other wines. The former pay 


on ; the latter without distinction pay two shil- 
and sixpence. If this be not a differential 


charge of 150 per cent., we know not the meaning 
of words. : 
But we are called on to explain how this tariff 
works preferentially in favour of gin. If our es- 
teemed friend wi 
Parliament on the motion of Mr Akroyd in April 
last, he will there find that a proposal to assimilate 
the duties was officially recommended to the Trea- 
sury by the Board of Trade in September, 1866 ; 
that it was referred to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue for their consideration ; and that the main 
reason assigned by them for not advising 
adoption was their fear lest the — Spanish 


and Portugu 


look at the return presented to 


its 


ese wines should be used for the pur- 
of distillation ; but that the Board of Customs, 


when called on for their observations, appear to have 





man in his Cabinet, or out of it, suitable for the 








purpose; and had advised the Queen to send him to 


* * Examiner,’ 6th November, 1869, 
[Latest Epirion. 
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been more affected by the ees mo such 
imported liquors should “enter into consumption as 
a Pubstitute for card They put re cageat 
edly, as well ey may; and dwell at some 
ength upon the doubtful purity of what are c d 
low-class wines, But there ig no doubt about the 
meaning ; and we do not hesitate to express our con- 
viction that, upon further inquiry, if such be made, 
it will appear that misgivings lest cheap wine should 
be substituted to some extent for gin enter’ largely 
into the consideration of the Treasury in resisting 
the suggested change. Well, but if so, how are we 
in error in cave | the existing wine duties as’ 
preferentially framed for the continued sale of ardent 
spirits? * 





THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF NAGGING. 
There is a charming simplicity about the notion 
of the Rev. Mr Kelly, that, short of actual physieal 
violence, a man may do what he likes with his wife 
without bringing himself within the pale of the law. 
Mr Kelly did not beat his wife with a poker ; there- 
fore, he thought, he could not be with cruelty 
_ npn ene, je a th ieuntntent 
upon our ish notions of the 
Mx wife? Will not some French satirist exhibit 
this mega Hh a? rod that system of wife- 
beating which, as is well-known, every Englishman 
ractises until he finally sells his helpmeet at 
Smithfield ? But the peculiarity of the case is that 
Mr Kelly is a clergyman, and ought, therefore, to 
have been peculiarly alive to the value of that form 
of cruelty which consists in perpetual “ nagging.” 
We do not remember whether the gravely ingenious 
little volume entitled ‘The Art of Tormenting’ 
was written by a clergyman, but, at least, it 


might have been, A man who meets the rougher| wife 


conditions of life, and has been mixing all day 
with his fellow-men, and driving hard i 

or otherwise exerting himself, when he goes home 
to his fireside is not likely to make a great fuss 
about domestic trifles. en supposing that his 
wife and he are on bad terms, he has neither the 


ese ek ee her wpeatgt ered 
ev rtunit springing - a petty | recognises 
ee eps sho ‘lags herself open to 


attack, ‘Nor does he iently erstand 
the curious intertwisted workings of a woman's 
mind when she is dis to be quarrelsome 
or captious : he is likely to solace himself 
with an inward anathema, and betake himself to a 
book or a cigar, until she recovers her temper. But 
&@ woman or a clergyman, when set upon nagging, 
acts very differently. They concentrate their efforts 
on winning victories that are gained when- 
ever they can inflict a wound on a sensitive 
Covered sneers, half-uttered taunts, and that pe- 
culiar eonduct which gives their enemy to understand 
that he or she is sent to Coventry,—these are the 
wea of the ingenious tormentor. The Rev. Mr 
seems to be a perfect master in the art ; and he 

do better, we shoeld think, than turn his empty 

ouse inte an academy, and give lessons to women 
who wish to aequire bitterness of and an irri- 
ing demeanour. In his particular case, he had 
verything in his favour ; for, to begin with, he was 


> 


in the wrong in the original dispute. It appears 
_ that he got 5,000/. with his wif a t Sotion 
of which he lost in investments. the evil 


was done, he did apprise his wife of the fact ; but 
she could get no proper information from him 
about the money, nor yet about the will of her 
sister, who had left her the money. _In this. 
extremity she consulted her brother-in-law, and it 
was upon this ground that her husband began his 
system of persecution. The most virulent woman 
could not have equalled the ingenuity he displayed in 
finding insulting terms for his wife; and these re- 
proaches, be it remarked, he rendered additionally im- 
ressive by delivering them in his character of priest. 
ot content with weepding his wife's self-respect 
whenever his womanly skill could find opportunity, 
he invoked the terrors of the next world to frighten 
her. He talked uf “sin” as Moses may have done 
when he came down from the Mount and found his 
people worshipping a golden calf. She was given 
to understand that her conduct was become a scandal 
to the Church and the Christian religion ; and when 
her husband and pastor allowed her to come in to 
family prayers, his religious exercises were accom- 
by reproach and rebuke. Surely it seems 

very unfair and shabby for a man to employ his 
Pp onal experience in order to help him in a 
) oie with his wife. He desired her not to attend 
the sacrament. He forbade her to visit the poor of 
the parish. In her own house he deprived her of 


 lytically the mummy-dust of a bh 
half-fo 


all wifely authority ; and ‘ordered the servants to 
take their commands only from him, He took his 


nde c he oecupied a separate bedroom ; he 
i on seeing any letters ghe might write before 
they were posted. With po scour yee 
Penzance, in hig admirable j nent, “ debarred the 
society of her Paena ee son at home, and 
that of her friends abroad, withheld from the per- 
formance of her household duties, subordina: 
servants, penniless, and, so faras her husband co) 
effect it, friendless, the daily life of this lady was 
little better than an imprisonment, the solitary 
silence of which was broken only by the language of 
harsh rebuke, foul words, and epithets of insult, in-| 


t 


beaten his wife with a poker. He had never thrown 


reason to be to her husband. Pe 


however, it was the vulg 


strictly legal. Legal, in one sense, this system of 
was. You cannot imprison or fine a man 


sacrament, or from visiting the poor; nor can you, 
in the face of the Prayer-book, deny a husband the 
right to call his wife a miserable sinner. But so far 
as this system of tual nagging concerns 
fipoee gy in the Divorce Court, we are 
think that henceforth they will be estim at 
their true value. Moral cruelty may have physical 
results; and where a man’s currish nature or incu- 
rably bad temper is ruining, by small degrees, his 
ife’s health, it is surely proper for the Court of 
Divorce to interfere and annul the unholy alliance. 
There is no need to discuss the Wahlverwandtschaf- 
ten in such a connection. We have not arrived in 
this country at the point where merely general in- 
compatibility of disposition is accounted sufficient 
reason for the dissolution of a marriage ; but in the 
meantime it is ifying to know that the law 
ises and punishes the refined cruelty of nag- 
ig, as well as its counte: of head- 
splitting and eye-gouging. The Rev. Mr. Kelly has 
suffered a severe p ment indeed; for he will 
now be deprived of an opportunity of exercising his 
small spite on a woman whom circumstances natu- 
rally rendered peculiarly sensitive. 





THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL.* 
We gave in a preceding number the characteristic 


chellenge of a French Bishop to the Jesuits plotting 


the enslayement of the Gallican Church, to the 
despotic and irresponsible will of Rome, Rapid, 
brilliant, and concentrated, the protest of Monsignor 
Dupanloup is contained in a F pe hlet of sixty 
pages, which is probably as much as he thought the 
majority of his educated fellow-countrymen could 
be duced to read upon the subject. France, he 
well knew, has no soul for Patristic Divinity, Even 
its piety and benevolence would be apt to say that 
it really had not time for poking up authorities, 
collating ancient manuscripts, and weighing ana- 





saints and 
rgotten fathers, in the scales of tradition, The 

faith of France has ever been fixed or unfixed, even 

as its fidelity to dynasty or fashion has been, by a 

few telling strokes upon conscience or reason. ‘Ihe 

to deal, and he knew how to wield Ithuriel’s spear. 

| The spirit of Germany is cast in another ouie The | 


a knife at her; or broken her head with a stool. ‘to be meant for the consideration 
For these efforts of self-renunciation, Mrs Kelly has| assembled this week in the transept of St Peter’s. 
ps,' But even the epitome makes a volume of four hun- 
ar fear of a magistrate dred and Mi ign pages ; and every page is as full 
which induced Mr Kelly to restrain his natural im-'as it can well hold of fi 

pulses; and, indeed, from some admissions of his, proofs, dug out of old libraries of bygone theology, 
we are led to believe that he had intentionally con- and fitted together with elaborate care and skill 
fined himself in his marital conduct to what was “Janus” is an obyious short name, suggestive of the 


Bishop of Orleans understood with whom he had) 


ee, 


: over 
> erudite and earnest 
ngto loop up into 


Vatican for spreading a new network of do 
Catholic communities, that, 

men who have ing theca : : 
knots gad fringes of harmless antique embroide 
the mass of legend and fable with which Catholicism 
had come down to them laden, and the draggled 
tatters of which were constantly tripping innocent 
feet, and making the wearers sport for the scoffer, 
—it was natural, we say, that such men should not 
perply recoil in dismay from the menace of new 
miracle-making, and the overlaying of belief with 
new caprices of dogma, but that they should set 
themselves in true workmanlike fashion to loosen 
every knot and to break every cord of the net 
devised to ensnare and enthral Christendom anew. 


di ity, and shame.” | 
Mar <, however, that the Rev. Mr Kelly had never In the volume before us we have rather an epitome 


than an exhaustive treatment of the questions said 
the prelates 


acts and dates, opinions and 


opposite outlooks of Catholicism at the present 
hour. Ultramontanism gazes with blind intentness 


for compelling his wife to abstain from taking the) back into the dark. It has already betrayed Pius IX. 


into declaring in the Syllabus of 1866 that the reli- 
ion of which he claims to be Vicarial Priest and 
King is opposed to the civilisation, science, tolera- 
tion, and progress of the age and it now prepares 
to place in his hand a weightier sceptre by far than 
that of any of his predecessors, freshly inscribed 
with the ominous words, lamentation, mourning, 
and woe. Liberal Catholicism stands aghast at the 
infatuation of the proposed spiritual cowp d Gut. 
One of the Austrian Archbishops, himself a Car- 
dinal, is reported to have said that, if a majority of 
the Italian prelates should vote the personal and 
absolute infallibility of the Pope, he for one would 
lay down his sacerdotal office, and retire into the 
seclusion of private life for the residue of his days. 
But no one really can tell whither the consequences 
of such an act of ecclesiastical usurpation may 
extend. It is nothing less than a scheme for con- 
verting an international republic into a despotism 
compared with which many of those whereof we read 
were models of moderation. In the eyes of those who 
think with Dollinger,no pains can beexcessive to avert 
such a catastrophe. They are not sceptics or Protes- 
tants ; but, like Savonorola, Erasmus, Fenelon, Hya- 
cinthe, and Montalembert, their whole souls have 
been devoted to trying to reconcile faith and reason, 
knowledge and belief. For them antiquity, and the 
rvation of a creed and ritual transmitted 
hrough successive centuries, has an ineffable charm : 
and more than charm. It has for them a talisman of 
immeasurable power over the minds of others. In 
no new forms, and in the sympathies of no new 
communions, could such men ever find compensation 
for the grief and bow of being driven forth from the 
home of their old recollections. A fresh Reforma- 
tion with a spick-and-span new creed, and orders, 
articles, and formularies all warranted free from 
flaw, would have no attraction. They want to be 
allowed to walk for the rest of their days in the 
shadow of the old oaks of the forest that sheltered 
their childhood. They would pick up, they would 
brush away the withered leaves; and think it no 
profanity even to burn in the fire the rotten branches 
when they dropped. But their pride is still in the 
old wood, and they are as ready as any to do battle 
against those who would cut it down. Justin pro- 
— as is their love and affection for it, so is the 
orror with which they hear of its being converted 


lightning flash of even wisdom’s scornful wit dazzles, | into a place of delusion, and a sheltering-place of 


but does not decide it, either in matters of opinion 
or matters of belief; and the mdst wondrous play 
of imagination has no more power to fascinate or 
beguile it out of old conyictions or into new ones, 
than the play of summer lightning to scare it from 
sleep. The rman 
its own sake as an intellectual exercise and means 
of Beveleping strength and activity ; and, as in the 
enjoyment of athletic sports, they tire least who 
most ind in the practice. Even to the busier 
and less learned majority of book-reading Teu- 
tons, the notion would seem strange and super- 
ficial, of coming to a conclusion upon any topic 
worth seriously thinking of, without a deal of what 
Scotch preachers call expatiation, and of what his- 
torians of the modern school call quarrying. It was 
uite natural, therefore, on the alarm being given in 
South Germany that schemes were harbo at the 





_ * By Janus.” Translated from the German. Rivingtons. 


rmans love controversy,—love it for } 


what they deem wrong. With a loud voice they 
cry, come and see if in the darkest nook of it can be 
found trace or monument of the idol-worship fana- 
tical folly would set up. Every corner shall be 
truly searched and laid open, and every remnant of 
jungle shall be hewn away that all may see no lurk- 
ing-place is left, no spot to which sacerdotal sorcery 
may point and tell the ignorant that there the 
mystery undeveloped until now has lain unobserved 
and mute. 

For upwards of 800 years no authentic record can 
be adduced to sanction the pretensions of the 
Bishop of Rome to infallible Jodemment or imperial 
power. The primacy of his see was indeed al 
rally conceded by the churches of Central and Wes- 
tern Europe ; and the precise limits of the appellate 
jurisdiction based thereupon it would be difficult for 
, given epoch to define. Plainly, however, an 
arbiter of disputed causes, be he never so hig hly 
esteemed or exalted, has no identity with an a 
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lute, an imperial ruler pions to decide with- 
out argument, and to decree without his inter- 
position =~ invoked. The functions of all 
other trib whether spiritual or temporal, to 
which civilised mankind submit, are hedged in 
jealously by public laws ; and because they are uni- 
versally admitted to be liable to error, the sphere of 
their action and the scope of their decrees are 
strictly confined within comparatively narrow 
meets and bounds. Individual suitors are not 
suffered to dispute their sentences, so long as recti- 
tude of purpose and public utility are generally 
ognised ; but when these characteristics fail 
there is in every country a higher power, either 
legislative or executive, before whom the judge may 
be impeached for falsity, or the constitution of the 
tribunal itself subjected to change. Public opinion 
exercises the sovereign moral right to sit in appeal 
supreme and sovereign over all; and chon the 
fear of its rebuke may not always check the haste, 
or calm the temper, or purify the spirit of the judge, 
it exercises undoubtedly an inscrutable and irresis- 
tible control over his acts and words without which 
the jurisdiction of his court would not long endure. 
But all this rests upon his own consciousness and 
the universal conviction of society that he is at best 
but a fallible man,—fallible in perception, fallible in 
rectitude, fallible in the use of his physical senses 
through which he must be informed, and fallible in 
the mental use to which he puts the information., 
All is different, aud all analogous rules and guards 
must consequently fail, when applied to a tribunal 
in which the penn: judge, sitting alone, is said to 
be clothed with unerring sagacity, transcendental 
parity, and the wisdom which is ascribed to God. 
‘To question his decrees must necessarily be pre- 
sumption, to refuse to obey them contumacy, to act 
with others in opposing them rebellion, and to 
attempt the overthrow of his power blasphemy. 
Could all this have been put plainly before men, lay 
and clerical, at the beginning cf the ninth century, 
and a prohibitory vote taken in a General Council, 
held no matter where and under whose auspices, 
against the project of claiming for the Bishop of 
Rome te to personal infallibility, it would 
have been adopted by common consent, 

Nor is there any sufficient reason for believing that. 
when slavish superstition began to build a shrine of 
this supreme apostasy from truth and freedom, its 
workers had any definite plan before them ; or, un- 
connected as they were by any definite tie, that 
they foresaw clearly to what their work was rrp 3 
@ 


But about the year 845 arose the huge fabrication of 
Isidorian decretals, which had results far beyond what its 
author contemplated, and gradually, but snrely, changed the 
whole constitution and government of the Chnrch, It would 
be difficult to find in al gd a second instance of so sue- 
cessful and yet so clumsy a forgery. For three centuries 

es 


it has been exposed, yet the principles it introduced and 
Brough into practice have taken such deep root in the soil of 
e 


urch, and have so grown into her li t t 
sure of the fraud has ade no result in hat toe tbe Soa 
nant system. 

About a hundred pretended decrees of the earliest Po 
together with certain spurious writings of other Chureh dig- 
nitaries and Acts of Synods, were then fabricated in the 
West of Gaul, and eagerly netsed upon by Pope Nicholas I, 
at Rome, io be used as genuine documents in support of the 
new claims put forward by himself and his successors. 

The primary object was to render the bishops in- 
ddpomsiaiit of the feudal lords and princes of the 
‘time. For this the Pope was invested with extended 
authority to act as supreme judge, in virtue of a code 
of precedents said to be found in the records of 
former centuries. It was the darkest hour of Wes- 
tern Europe's night, and those who said in a confi- 
dent tone that they had read by sateen gh of 
their own the contents of the neglected archiyes, 
were believed by tlie unlearned many, who neither 
knew nor could be made to know how much of the 
citations were erroneous, garbled, or false, To the 
Frankish monk to whom the lying spirit of posthu- 
mous prophecy first came, it roba ly seemed that 
the end abundantly justified the means. Parivoca) 
passages, calculated only to puzzle the faithful, 
might be cleared up by the judicious jpterpolation of 
a phrase, or the pious emendation of an awkward 
word. Texts that read the wrong ae had better 
be treated as corrupt and editorially corrected. 
Expressions of prelates and emperors, uttered with 
relibticn only to particular cases, miget he enlarged 
into fundamental generalities applicable to all places 
and times; and the decrees of pontiffs who never 


po ow themselves of holiness or infallibility, 
d by pious audacity be made to read as the early 
edicts of an inspired tribunal. The foundations of 
the system were thus silently laid. Nicholas I, a 
man without scruples and full of ambition, clutehed 


eagerly at the implements of further power thus 
P in his hands. 
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By a bold but non-natural torturing of a single word 
against the sense of a whole code of law he to gi 
a turn to a canon of a General Council, excluding all appeals 
to Rome, as though it opened to the whole in East 
and West a right of appeal to Rome, and made the Pope the 
supreme judge of all bishops and clergy of the whole world. 
He wrote this to the Eastern Emperor, tothe Frankish King, 
Charles, and to all the Frankish bishops. And he referred the 
Orientals, and so sharp-sighted a man as Photius, to those 
fabrications fathered on Popes Silvester and Sixtus, which 
were thenceforth used for centuries, and gained the Roman 
Church the efi repented reproach from the Greeks, of being 
the native home of inventions and falsifications of documents. 
Soon after, receiving the pew implements forged in Isidorian 
workshop (about 863 or 864), Nicholas met the doults of 
the Frankish bishops with the assurance that the Roman 
Church had long preserved all those documents with honour 
in her archives, and that every writing of a Pope, even if 
not part of the Dyonisian collection of canons, was bindin 
on the whole Church. In a Synod at Rome, in 863, he had 
accordingly anathematised ali who should refuse to receive 
the teaching or ordinances of a Pope. Nearly three cen- 
turies passed before the seed sown produced its full harvest. 
For above sixty years (883-955) the Roman Church was 
euslaved and degraded, while the Apostolic See became the 
prey and the plaything of vival factions of the nobles, and 
or a long time of ambitious and profligate women. It was 
pag renovated for a brief interval (997-1003) in the persons 
of Gregory V. and Silvester IT. by the influence of the Saxon 
Emperor, Then the Papacy sank back into utter confusion 
and moral impotence ; the Tusean Counts made it hereditary 
in their family ; again and again dissolute boys, like John 
XII, and Benedict IX. oceupied and disgraced the Apostolic 
throne, and at last three. Popes fought for the tiara, until the 
Emperor Henry LIT. put an end to the scandal, by elevating 
a German bishop to the See of Rome. 

The influence of Hildebrand, and of the great 
changes introduced by him into the discipline of 
the Chu 
twelfth centuries, when its political, social, and 
religious power reached its zenith. Upon the Isi- 
dorian decretals during ‘this period were piled 
innumerable additions more or less tjusetidnablp in 
the shape of rescripts, ordinances, decisions of 
Synods, &c., by the literary skill and subtlety of 
various hands. Of these the most remarkable were 
Peter Damiani; Anselm, Bishop of Lucca; Cardinal 
Deusdedit ; and, above all, Hildebrand himself. 
Anselm codified the laws of the Church, and where 
they were wanting or obscure, with the sanction of 
Gregory VII., interpolated what was needful, and 
qualified whatever stood in the way of Papal 
autocracy. Klated with the success of his policy, 
that extraordinary man is supposed by many wha 
are most opposed to it to have at last persuaded 
himself that he was irresistible as well as infallible, 
He wanted to go to Constantinople at the head of 
an army to put an end to the Greek schism ; and tq 
enforee the unity of belief which he had finally and 
infallibly decreed. When Kaiser Henry III. de- 
murred, the Pope waxed wrath, and the conflict of 
temporal with spiritual imperialism burst forth in 
open war. Gregory did not hesitate to avow him- 
self implicitly persuaded that in this, as in every 
other act of his reign, he was above all blame either 
of oe wes or feeling. “ All history proves,” he 
says, “how elearly holiness is connected with infal- 
libility in the Popes. While there are, at most, only 
a few Kings or Biaperoit who have been holy, out of 
158 Popes, 100 have not only been holy, but have 
senchod Vie highest e of sanctity.” What must 
be historically thought of their un-Holinesses about 
whom Gregory thus speaks with such suggestive 
reserve, Ultramontanism, should it carry its point 
of personal infallibility in the Council of the Vati- 
can, will have to explain. 

“Janus” gives countless instances, on the 
authority of records exclusively Catholic, of the 
way in which the insidious tampering with all 
manner of documents went on. After a lapse of 
ages it is infinitely difficult to disinter truth from 
its chiselled and gilded tomb. The task could never 
have been performed by any one, or any score of 
men, thoroughly or completely, and our author does 
not set up the least claim to the credit of being 
himself the discoverer. His merit consists mainly 
in the comprehensiyeness in which he has geld Sag 
the whole Feld of controversy so far as the pending 
question is eonecerned, and the laconic and lucid way 
in which he has given its results. This volume is, 
in truth, a very encyclopedia of the frauds and arti- 
fices fabio against the party of sacerdotal 
despotism. Jt is a raze museum of ecclesiastical 
curiosities, a gallery of marvellous miniatures of 
religious men who were too clever by half. 

e are indebted, we believe, for the excellent 
translation inte English, to a liberal Catholic of 
distinction. 


THE INTERMARRIAGE OF FIRST COUSINS. 


The Legislature of the State of New Hampshire 
has just achieved a piece of heroic legistation which 





is sufficiently significant. After the 24th of the 


urch, was felt throughout the eleventh and|8° 











present month, this local and paternal government 
directs that first cousins shall ot intermarry within 
the confines of its territory, This suggests a e 
many considerations as to the point. at which 
State interference with the liberty of the subject 
must end ; and it is not too much to say that thic.e 
is scarcely any other topic of public interest that is 
so completely in chaos, The confusion that exists 
is chiefly owing to the fact that you cannot, which- 
ever side you may espouse, explain your position in 
any formula. The apostle of individual liberty says 
that each than has a right to act and think as he 
chooses, so long as this private acting and thinking 
does not infringe upon the general interests of the 
community. But there is no way in which a man 
may act or think privately without affecting the 
community. The man who shuts himself up in bis 
own room, and intoxicates himself every night, is 
doing a positive injury to the State, which was at 
the expense of rearing him before he became self- 
supporting. The man who marries 4 woman who 
has incipient insanity or consumption in her consti- 
tution, although he may say that his doing so con- 
cerns himself only, commits a social crime, the 
results of which may linger in the world for cen- 
turies. The truth is, there is no possible theory on 
the subject which can be taken as an absolute 
guide ; and peoples and their governments must be 
content to work on a principle of give-and-take, 
achieving a moderate amount of personal freedom, 
and securing at the same time a proper amount of 

vernment. We haye alfendy. deemed it necessary 
in this country to cause the State to interfere in 
such domestic matters as inoculation for small-pox. 
We even regulate the number of lett who may be 
allowed to inhabit one house at the seme time; and 
in several other ways show the conviction that the 
State, presumably wiser than its people, must occa- 
sionally interfere with their private concerns and 
somal thalin to act prudently. The question always 
remains whether this or that particular act of inter- 
ference is advisable or necessary. 


As to the great desirability of first cousins not 
intermarrying, there can be no doubt. Medical tes- 
timony traces the most ghastly evils to this cause ; 
and common experience is full of instances of the 
dire regults of it, Physical deformity, decay, and 
insanity are the natural fruits of thus intermarry- 
ing, which is the rule, rather than the exception, 
among many noble families in England. Even 
where there are no immediate eyi] resulbs from this 
too close intermingling of blood, the effects of such 
a marriage may be only postponed for a generation. 
“Sometimes "—to quote from the ‘ Story of a Life, 
an admirable poem which has for its principal theme 
this tragic modern Nemesis, 

“ The taint 


Larks undeveloped till it is convey 
A generation down,—but ever there 


It follows like a bloodhound on the trail, 
Sooner or later to tear down its prey.” 


It is surely very desirable that such merges 
should not take place ; and that young people, w 
may be inclined to laugh at bugbears which they 
deem imagi , should bo taught, not only the ris 
they ryn “4 the present, but also the duty they owe 
to the future. We doubt yery much, however, 
whether the State Legislature of. New Hampshire 
was wise in translating their wish into a compulsor, 
law. In the first , State interference wi 
private liberty should be resorted to only when 
some great and ge good is to he secured. In 
all matters relating to the sanitary regulations of a 
community, for example, the State need have no 
scruple in dealing freely with private interests. But 
we should say that in New Hampshire there 
would be very few cases occurring in a year 
of first cousins intermarrying, while the results 
of such marriages are not likely to be so injurious 
as in an old country like England, where the 
families of the landed proprietors and the aristocracy 
may have been intermarrying for centuries. The 
law may do some little good ; but we cannot, for the 
sake of securing some trifling benefit, endanger those 
larger interests which are concerned ip the preser- 
vation of the individual liberty of the subject, 
Further, this law is likely to be ineffectual to secure 
its object. New Hampshire is not the world ; and 
if two cousins are sq deeply in love with each ot ber 
that no considerations will prevent their marrying, 
there is no reason why they should not run across 
the border and fulfil their wish in the neighbouring 
State. As a rule, this would involve no sacri- 
fice in a country where land is easily transferable 
and procurable ; and, even if it di involve a con- 


siderable sacrifice, your — loe would egal 
sake. 





persuade her faithful swain to it for her 
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been more affected by the ampere = such 
imported liquors should “enter into consumption as 
a Pabstitute for its” Dhey put the capeat 
pare: as well they may; and dwell at some 
ength upon the doubtful purity of what are 4s 
low-class wines, But there ig no doubt about the 
meaning ; and we do not hesitate to express our con- 
viction that, upon further inquiry, if such be made, 
it will appear that misgivings lest cheap wine should 
be substituted to some extent for gin enter largely 
into the consideration of the Treasury in resisting 
the suggested change. Well, but if 80, how are we 
in error in same the existing wine duties as’ 
preferentially framed for the continued sale of ardent 
spirits?” 





THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF NAGGING. 

There is a charming simplicity about the notion 
of the Rev. Mr Kelly, that, short of actual physio) 
violence, a man may do what he likes with his wife 
without bringing himself within the pale of the law. 
Mr Kelly did not beat his wife with a poker ; there- 
fore, he thought, he could not be with crnelty 
towardsher. Was pmeanee: a nant y weym at 
upon our general ish notions e treatmen 
of a wife ? Will met some French satirist exhibit 
this theory as reflective of that system of wife- 
beating which, as is well-known, every Englishman 
ae ren bir gay Neg finally sells his helpmeet at 


thfield? But the peculiarity of the case is that 


Mr Kelly is a cl an, and ought, therefore, to 
have been peculiarly alive to the value of that foxm 
of cruelty which consists in perpetual “ nagging. 
We do not remember whether the gravely ingenious 
little volume entitled ‘The Art of Tormenti 
was written by a clergyman, but, at least, it 
might have been. A man who meets the rougher 
conditions of life, and has been mixing all day 
with his fellow-men, and driving hard i 

or otherwise exerting himself, when he goes @ 
to his fireside is not likely to make a great fuss 
about domestic trifles. en supposing that his 
wife and he are on bad terms, he has neither the 
~ will nor the time to watch her like a cat, and take 


ev rtunity of springi 
wis Hg st 

attack, Nor does 
the curious intertwisted workings of a woman's 
mind when she is dis to be quarrelsome 
or captions : he is likely to solace himself 
with an inward anathema, and betake himself to a 
book or a cigar, until she recovers her temper. But 
a woman or a clergyman, when set upon nagging, 
acts very differently. They concentrate their efforts 
on winning nee miners that are gained when- 
ever they can inflict a wound on a sensitive part. 
Covered sneers, half-uttered taunts, and that pe- 
culiar conduct which gives their enemy to understand 
that he or she is sent to Coventry,—these are the 
weapons of the ingenious tormentor. The Rev. Mr 
Kelly sess to be 


cannot do better, we should think, than turn his empty 
house inte an academy, and give lessons to women 
who wish to acquire bitterness of and an irti- 
tating demeanour. In his particular case, he had 
everything in his fayour ; for, to begin with, he was’ 


in the wrong in the original dispute. It appears 


8 out with a petty 
e lays herself open to/ ging, 
he iently erstand 


pe P pn eape and he |~ 


all wifely authority ; and ordered the servants to 
take their commands only from him. _He took his 


meals apart ; he oecupied a te bedroom ; he 
i on seei her letters 3 might write before 
they were * With mo occupation,” said Lord 
Penzance, in higpdnjrable podgment “ debarred the 
society of her husband and her son at home, and 
that of her friends abroad, withheld from the per- 
formance of her household duties, subordinated to 
servants, penniless, and, so far as her husband conld 
effect. it, friendless, the daily life of this lady was 
little better than an imprisonment, the solitary 
silence of which was broken only by the la : of 
harsh rebuke, foul words, and epithets of insult, in-| 
di ity, and shame.” 

5 , however, that the Rev. Mr Kelly had never 
beaten his wife with a poker. He had never thrown | 
a knife at her; or broken her head with a stool. 
For these efforts of self-renunciation, Mrs Kelly has’ 
reason to be to her husband. Perhaps, | 
however, it was the vulgar fear of a magistrate 
which induced Mr Kelly to restrain his natural im- 
pulses; and, indeed, from some admissions of his, 
we are led to believe that he had intentionally con- 
fined himself in his marital conduct to what was, 
strictl legal. Legal, in one sense, this system of 
mri You cannot imprison or fine a man) 
for compelling his wife to abstain from taking the 
sacrament, or from visiting the poor; nor can you, 
in the face of the Prayer-book, deny a *.asband the 

t to call his wife a way sinner. But so far 
as this system of nagging concerns 
proceedings in the Dir oene Court, we biel cr 

think that henceforth they will be esti at 


their true value. Moral cruelty may have physical 


"Iresults; and where a man’s currish nature or incu- 


rably bad temper is ruining, by small degrees, his 
wife's health, fe is surely proper for the Court of 
Divorce to interfere and annul the unholy alliance. 
There is no need to discuss the Wahlverwandtschaf- 
ten in such a connection. We have not arrived in 
this country at the point where merely general in- 
compatibility of disposition is accoun sufficient 
reason for the dissolution of a marriage ; but in the 
meantime it is grotitying to know that the law 
recognises and punishes the refined cruelty of nag- 
ig, as well as its grosser counte of head- 
splitting and eye-go . ‘The Rev. Mr. Kelly has 
suffered a severe p' ent indeed; for he will 
now be deprived of an opportunity of exercising his 
smal] spite on a woman whom circumstances natu- 
rally rendered peculiarly sensitive. 





THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL* 


gave in a preceding number the characteristic 

of a French Bishop to the Jesuits plotting 

e enslayement of the Gallican Church, to the 
despotic and irresponsible will of Rome, Rapid, 
brilliant, and concentrated, the protest of Monsignor 
Dupanloup is contained in a peeps of sixty 
pages, which is probably as much as he thought the 
majority of his educated fellow-countrymen could 
be induced to read the subject. France, he 


We 


challe 





upon 
well knew, has no coat fe 


Patristic Divinity, Even 
its piety and benevolence would be apt to say that 
it really had not time for looking up authorities, 
collating ancient manuscripts, and weighing ana- 


that he got 5,000/. with his wife, a rtion +". : | 
: Ao sir -. lytically the mummy-dust of a hal saints and | 
on fli iii “Ae Se wr itp ten ew adn 


she could get no proper information from him 
about the money, nor yet about the will of her 
sister, who left her the money. In this. 
extremity she consulted her brother-in-law, and it 


was upon this ground that her husband began his, 


system of persecution. The most virulent woman 
could not have equalled the ingenuity he displayed in 
finding insulting terms for his wife; and these re- 
proaches, be it remarked, he rendered additionally im- 
—" by delivering them in his character of priest. 
ot content with wounding his wife’s self-respect 
whenever his womanly skill could find opportunity, 
he invoked the terrors of the next world to frighten 
her. He talked of “sin” as Moses may have done 
when he came down from the Mount and found his 
people worshipping a golden calf. She was given 
to understand that her conduct was become a scandal 
to the Church and the Christian religion ; and when 
her husband and pastor allowed her to come in to 
family prayers, his religious exercises were accom- 
1 by reproach and rebuke. Surely it seems 

very unfair and shabby for a man to employ his 
professional experience in order to help him in a 
uarrel with his wife. He desired her not to attend 
the sacrament. He forbade her to visit the poor of 


the parish. In her own house he deprived her of 


faith of France has ever been fixed or unfixed, even | 
as its fidelity to dynasty or fashion has been, by a| 
few telling strokes upon conscience or reason. ‘Ihe | 
Bishop of Orleans understood with whom he had) 
to deal, and he knew how to wield Ithuriel’s spear. 
The spirit of Germany is cast in another Ligh! The' 
lightning flash of even wisdom’s scornful wit dazzles, | 
but does pot decide it, either in matters of opinion 
or matters of belief; and the mdst wondrous play 
of imagination has no more power to fascinate or 
ile it out of old conyictions or into new ones, 


than the of summer lightning to scare it from 
sleep. The Ciermans love controversy,—love it for| 


its own sake as an intellectual exercise and means 
of pevelfping strength and activity ; and, as in the 
enjoyment of athletic sports, they tire least who 
most indulge i» the practice. Even to the busier 
I rned majority of book-reading Teu- 
tons, the notion would seem strange and super- 
ficial, of oonelnig. a conclusion upon any topic 
worth seriously thinking of, without a deal of w 
Scotch preachers call expatiation, and of what his- 
torians of the modern school call quarrying. It was 
uite natural, therefore, on the alarm being given in 
South Germany that schemes were harbo at the 





a, 


Vatican for spreading a new network of do over 


a tig om that, -_ —s and earnest 
men who have n trying to loop up into 
knots and fri of harmless antique clehentdn 
the mass of legend and fable with which Catholicism 
had eome down to them laden, and the draggled 
tatters of which were constantly tripping innocent 
feet, and making the wearers sport for the scoffer, 
—it was natural, we say, that such men should not 
merely recoil in dismay from the menace of new 
mirac ing, and the overlaying of belief with 
new caprices of dogma, but that they should set 
themselves in true workmantike fashion to loosen 
every knot and to break every: cord of the net 
devised to ensnare and enthral Christendom anew. 
In the volume before us we have rather an epitome 
than an exhaustive treatment of the questions said 
to be meant for the consideration of the prelates 
assembled this week in the transept of St Peter's. 
But yen the epitome makes a volume of four hun- 
dred and twen ; and eve eis as full 
as it can well held of facts and dale Gatsions and 
proofs, dug out of old libraries of bygone theology, 
and fitted together with elaborate care and sei 
“ Janus” is an obyious short name, suggestive of the 
opposite outlooks of Catholicism at the present 
hour. Ultramontanism gazes with blind intentness 
back into the dark. It has already betrayed Pius IX. 
into enon Bes the Syllabus of 1866 that the reli- 
ion of which he claims to be Vicarial Priest and 
King is opposed to the civilisation, science, tolera- 
tion, and progress of the ; and it now prepares 
to place in his hand a weightier sceptre by far than 
that of any of his predecessors, freshly inscribed 
with the ominous words, lamentation, mourning, 
and woe. Liberal Catholicism stands aghast at the 
infatuation of the proposed spiritual cowp d’éut. 
One of the Austrian Archbishops, himself a Car- 
dinal, is reported to have said that, if a majority of 
the Italian prelates should vote the personal and 
absolute infall ibility of the Pope, he for one would 
lay down his sacerdotal office, and retire into the 
seclusion of private life for the residue of his days. 
But no one really can tell whither the consequences 
of such an act of ecclesiastical usurpation may 
extend. It is nothing less than a scheme for con- 
verting an international republic into a despotism 
compared with which many of those whereof we read 
were models of moderation. In the eyes of those who 
think with Dollinger,no pains can beexcessive to avert 
such a catastrophe. They are not sceptics or Protes- 
tants ; but, like Savonorola, Erasmus, Fenelon, Hya- 
cinthe, and Montalembert, their whole souls have 
been devoted to trying to reconcile faith and reason, 
knowledge and belief. For them antiquity, and the 
rvation of a creed and ritual transmitted 
ugh successive centuries, has an ineffable charm : 
and more than charm. It has for them a talisman of 
immeasurable power over the minds of others. In 
no new forms, and in the sympathies of no new 
communions, could such men ever find compensation 
for the grief and pain of being driven forth from the 
home of their old recollections. A fresh Reforma- 
tion with a spick-and-span new creed, and orders, 
articles, and formularies all warranted free from 
flaw, would have no attraction. They want to be 
allowed to walk for the rest of their days in the 
shadow of the old oaks of the forest that sheltered 
their childhood. They would pick up, they would 
brush away the withered leaves; and think it no 
profanity even to burn in the fire the rotten branches 
when they dropped. But their pride is still in the 
old wood, and they are as ready as any to do battle 
against those who would cut it down. Justin pro- 
ortion as is their love and affection for it, so is the 
Lauter with which they hear of its being converted 
into a place of delusion, and a sheltering-place of 
what they deem wrong. With a loud voice they 
cry, come and see if in the darkest nook of it can be 
found trace or monument of the idol-worship fana- 
tical folly would set up. Every corner shall be 
truly searched and laid open, and every remnant of 





jungle shall be hewn away that all may see no lurk- 
ing-place is left, no spot to which sacerdotal sorcery 
may point and tell the ignorant that there the 
mystery undeveloped until now has lain unobserved 
and mute. 

For upwards of 800 years no authentic record can 
be adduced to sanction the pretensions of the 
Bishop of Rome to infallible jadeneat or imperial 
power. The b primacy of his see was indeed al 
rally conceded by the churches of Central and Wes- 
tern Europe ; and the precise limits of the appellate 
jurisdiction based thereupon it would be difficult for 
h to define. Plainly, however, an 


any given e 
rei of a causes, be he never so highly 





* By “ Janus.” Translated fromthe German. Rivingtons. 


esteemed or exalted, has no identity with an abso- 
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lute, an imperial. ruler privileged to decide with-| By s bold but non-natural torturing of a single word 


out argument, and to decree without his inter- 
position — invoked. The functions of all 
other trib whether spiritual or temporal, to 
which civilised mankind submit, are hedged in 
jealously by public laws ; and because they are uni- 
versally admitted to be liable to error, the sphere of 
their action and the scope of their decrees are 
strictly confined within comparatively narrow 
meets and bounds. Individual suitors are not 
suffered to dispute their sentences, so long as recti- 
tude of purpose and public utility are generally 
recognised ; but when these characteristics fail 
there is in every country a higher power, either 
legislative or executive, before whom the judge may 
be impeached for falsity, or the constitution of the 
tribunal itself subjected to change. Public opinion 
exercises the sovereign moral right to sit in appeal 
supreme and sovereign over all; and though the 
fear of its rebuke may not always check the haste, 
or calm the temper, or purify the spirit of the judge, 
it exercises undoubtedly an inscrutable and irresis- 
tible control over his acts and words without which 
the jurisdiction of his court would not long endure. 
But all this rests upon his own consciousness and 
the universal conviction of society that he is at best 
but a fallible man,—fallible in perception, fallible in 
rectitude, fallible in the use of his physical senses 
through which he must be informed, and fallible in 
the mental use to which he puts the information. 
All is different, and all analogous rules and guards 
must consequently fail, when applied to a tribunal 
in which the aepeete judge, sitting alone, is said to 
be clothed with unerring sagacity, transcendental 
urity, and the wisdom which is ascribed to God. 
‘To question his decrees must necessarily be pre- 
sumption, to refuse to obey them contumacy, to act 
with others in opposing them rebellion, and to 
attempt the overthrow of his power blasphemy. 
~ Could all this have been put plainly before men, lay 
and clerical, at the beginning of the ninth century, 
and a prohibitory vote taken in a General Council, 
held no matter where and under whose auspices, 
against the project of claiming for the Bishop of 
Rome a to personal infallibility, it would 
have been adopted by common consent, 

Nor is there any sufficient reason for believing that 
when slavish superstition began to build a shrine of 
this supreme apostasy from truth and freedom, its 
workers had any definite plan before them ; or, un- 
connected as they were by any definite tie, that 
they foresaw clearly to what their work was tending, 


But about the year 845 arose the huge fabrication of the 
Isidorian decretals, which had results far beyond what its 
author contemplated, and gradually, but snrely, changed the 
whole constitution and government of the Church, It would 
be difficult to find in alf history a second instance of so sue- 
cessful and yet so clumsy a p Aaioay Por three centuries 

it has been exposed, yet the principles it introduced and 
brought into practice have taken such deep root in the soil of 
the Church, and have so grown into her lif fst the expo- 
sure of the fraud has produced no result in _ ing the domi- 
nant system. 

About a hundred pretended decrees of the earliest Po 
together with certain spurious writings of other Chureh dig- 
nitaries and Acts of Synods, were then fabricated in the 
West of Gaul, and eagerly seized upon by Pope Nicholas I, 
at Rome, to be used as ng ems documents in support of the 
new claims put forward by himself and his successors. 

The primary object was to render the bishops in- 
dependent of the feudal lords and princes of the 
‘time. For this the Pope was invested with extended 
authority to act as supreme judge, in virtue of a code 
of precedents said to be found in the records of 
former centuries. It was the darkest hour of Wes- 
tern Europe’s night, and those who said in a confi- 
dent tone that they had read by ener ght of 
their own the contents of the neglected archives, 


were believed by unlearned many, who neither |haye been performed by any one, or any score of 


knew nor could be made to know how much of the 
citations were erroneous, garbled, or false, To the 
Frankish monk to whom the lyin spirit of posthu- 
mous prophecy first came, it probably seemed that 
the ‘ok abundantly justified the means. Eauivoral 

, calculated only to puzzle the faithful, 
might be cleared up by the judicious jpterpolation of 
a phrase, or the pious emendation of an awkward 
word. Texts that read the wrong way had better 
be treated as corrupt and editorially corrected. 
Expressions of prelates and emperors, uttered with 
reference only to particular cases, might be enlarged 
into fundamental generalities applicable to all places 
and times; and the decrees of pontiffs who neyer 


ong themselves of holiness or infal iby, 
could by pious audacity be made to read as the early 
edicts of an inspired tribunal. The foundations of 
the system were thus silently laid. Nicholas 1, a 
man without scruples and full of ambition, clutched 
eagerly at the implements of further power thus 
ar in his hands. 




















































against the sense of a whole code of law he to give 
a turn to a canon of a General Council, excluding all appeals 
to Rome, as though it opened to the whole clergy in East 
and West a right of appeal to Rome, and made the Pope the 
supreme judge of all bishops and clergy of the whole world. 
He wrote this to the Eastern Emperor, to the Frankish King, 
Charles, and to all the Frankish bishops. And he referred the 
Orientals, and so sharp-sighted a man as Photius, to those 
fabrications fathered on bunes Silvester and Sixtus, which 
were thenceforth used for centuries, and gained the Roman 
Church the efi repenton reproach from the Greeks, of being 
the native home of inventions and falsifications of documents. 
Soon after, receiving the new implements forged in Isidorian 
workshop (about 863 or 864), Nicholas met the doulits of 
the Frankish bishops with the assurance that the Roman 
Church had long preserved all those documents with honour 
in her archives, and that every writing of a Pope, even if 
not oop of the Dyonisian collection of canons, was bindin 
on the whole Church. In a Synod at Rome, in 863, he h 
accordingly anathematised all who should refuse to receive 
the teac ing or ordinances of a Pope. Nearly three cen- 
turies before the seed sown produced its full harvest. 
For above sixty years (883—955) the Roman Church was 
euslaved and degraded, while the Apostolic See became the 
prey and the plaything of rival factions of the nobles, and 
ora long time of ambitious and profligate women. It was 
oly renovated for a brief interval (997-1003) in the persons 
of Gregory V. and Silvester IL. by the influence of the Saxon 
Emperor. Then the Pa sank back into utter confusion 
and moral impotence ; the Tuscan Counts made it hereditary 
in their family ; again and again dissolute boys, like John 
XII, and Benedict IX. oceupied and disgraced the Apostolic 
throne, and at last three Popes fought for the tiara, until the 
Emperor Henry III. put an end to the scandal, by elevating 
a German bishop to the See of Rome. 

The influence of Hildebrand, and of the great 
changes introduced by him into the discipline of 
the Church, was felt throughout the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when its political, social, and 
religious power reached its zenith. Upon the Isi- 
dorian decretals during ‘this period were piled 
innumerable additions more or less questionable in 
the shape of rescripts, ordinances, decisions of 
Synods, &e., by the literary skill and subtlety of 
various hands. Of these the most remarkable were 
Peter Damiani; Anselm, Bishop of Lucca; Cardinal 
Deusdedit ; and, above all, Hildebrand himself. 
Anselm codified the laws of the Church, and where 
they were wanting or obscure, with the sanction of 
Gregory VIL, interpolated what was needful, and 
qualified whatever stood in the way of Papal 
autocracy. HKlated with the success of his policy, 
that extraordinary man is supposed by many wha 
are most opposed to it to have at last persuaded 
himself that he was irresistible as well as infallible. 
He wanted to go to Constantinople at the head of 
an army to put an end to the Greek schism ; and tq 
enforee the unity of belief which he had finally and 
infallibly decreed. When Kaiser Henry III. de- 
murred, the Pope waxed wrath, and the conflict of 
temporal with spiritual imperialism burst forth in 
open war. Gregory did not hesitate to avow him- 
self implicitly persuaded that in this, as in every 
other act of his reign, he was above all blame either 
of a or feeling. “All history proves,” he 
says, “how élearly holiness is connected with infal- 
libility in the Popes. While there are, at most, only 
a few Kings or Emperors who have been holy, out of 
158 Popes, 100 have not only been holy, but have 
reached tie highest e of sanctity.” What must 
be historically thought of their un-Holinesses about 
whom Gregory thus speaks with such suggestive 
reserve, Ultramontanism, should it carry its point 
of personal infallibility in the Council of the Vati- 
can, will have to explain. 

“Janus” gives countless instances, on the 
authority of records exclusively Catholic, of the 
way in which the insidious tampering with all 


manner of documents went on. After a lapse of 


ages it is infinitely difficult to disinter truth from 
its chiselled and gilded tomb. The task could never 


men, thoroughly or completely, and our author does 
not sot up t o  idaat claim to the credit of being 
himself the discoverer. His merit consists mainly 


in the phi iveness in which he has gtd 


the whole of controversy so far as the pen 

question is concerned, and the laconic and lucid way 

in which he has given its results. This volume is, 

in truth, a Very eysop ed of the frauds and arti- 
b 


char; erde 
Ts pp a is a rare museum of ecclesiastical 


curiosities, a gallery of marvellous miniatures of 


ar it men who were too clever by half. 


distinction. 


THE INTERMARRIAGE OF FIRST COUSINS. 


The Legislature of the State of New Hampshire 
has just achieved a piece of heroic legis‘ation which 





is sufficiently significant. After the 24th of the 


" - 


SP Gharrren one , i a Wetey iis 


against the party of sacerdotal 


indebted, we believe, for the excellent 
pn into English, to a liberal Catholic of 





present month, this local and paternal government 
directs that first cousins shall iot intermarry within 
the confines of its territory. This suggests a ees 
many considerations as to the point at which 
State interference with the liberty of the subject 
must end ; and it is not too much to say that thic.c 
is scarcely any other topic of public interest that is 
so completely in chaos. The confusion that exists 
is chiefly owing to the fact that you cannot, which- 
ever side you may espouse, explain your position in 
any formula. The apostle of individual liberty says 
that each than has a right to act and think he 
chooses, so long as this private acting and thinking 
does not infringe upon the general interests of the 
community. But there is no way in which a man 
may act or think privately without affecting the 
community. The man who shuts himself up in his 
own room, and intoxicates himself every night, is 
doing a positive injury to the State, which was at 
the expense of rearing him before he became self- 
supporting, The man who marries 4 woman who 
has incipient insanity or consumption in her consti- 
tution, although he may say that his doing so con- 
cerns himself” only, commits a social crime, the 
results of which may linger in the world for cen- 
turies. The truth is, there is no possible theory on 
the subject which can be taken as an absolute 
guide ; and peoples and their governments must be 
content to work on a principle of give-and-take, 
achieving a moderate amount of personal freedom, 
and securing at the same time a proper amount of 
government. We haye alpeady deemed it necessary 
in this country to cause the State to interfere in 
such domestic matters as inoculation for small-pox. 
We even regulate the number of fete on who may be 
allowed to inhabit one house at the same time; and 
in several other ways show the conviction that the 
State, presumably wiser than its people, must occa- 
sionally interfere with their private concerns and 
compel them to act prudently. The question always 
remains whether this or that particular act of inter- 
ference is advisable or necessary. 


As to the great desirability of first cousins not 
intermarrying, there can be no doubt. Medical tes- 
timony traces the most ghastly evils to this cause ; 
and common experience is full of instances of the 
dire results of it, Physical deformity, decay, and 
insanity are the natural fruits of thus intermarry- 
ing, which is the rule, rather than the exception, 
among many noble families in England. Even 
where there are no immediate eyil results from this 
too close intermingling of blood, the effects of such 
a mayriage may be only postponed for a generation. 
“Sometimes ”—to quote from the ‘ Story of a Life,’ 
an admirable poem which has for its principal theme 
this tragic modern Nemesis, 

“ The taint 
Larks undeveloped till it is conveyed 
A generation down,—but ever there 
It follows like a bloodhound on the trail, 
Sooner or later to tear down its prey.” 


It is surely very desirable that such marriages 
should not take , ; and that young people, ye 
may be inclined to laugh at bugbears which t Ley 
deem imagi , Should be taught, not only the ris 

they run A the present, but also the duty they owe 
to the future. We doubt very much, however, 
whether the State Legislature of New Hampshire 
was wise in translating their wish into a compulsor 

law. In the first pets State interference wit 

private liberty should be resorted te only when 
some great and general good is to he secured, In 
all matters relating to the sanitary regulations of a 
community, for example, the State need have no 
scruple in dealing freely with private interests. But 
we should say that in New Hampshire there 
would be very few cases occurring in a year 
of first cousins intermarrying, while the results 
of such marriages are not likely to be so injurious 
as in an old country like England, where the 
families of the landed proprietors and the aristocracy 
may have been intermarrying for centuries. The 
law may do some little good; but we cannot, for the 
sake of securing some trifling benefit, endanger those 
larger interests which are concerned in the preser; 
vation of the individual liberty of the subject, 
Further, this law is likely to be ineffectual to secure 
its object. New Hampshire is not the world ; and 
if two cousins are so deeply in love with each otber 
that no considerations will prevent their marrying, 
there is no reason why they should not run across 
the border and fulfil their wish in the neighbouring 
State. Asa rule, this would involve no great sacri- 
fice in a country where land is easily transferable 
and procurable ; and, even if it di involve a con- 
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ad ever a cousin, Tom, 
Did that cousin happen to sing ? 
Sisters we’ve all by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin’s a different thing.” 

There is no more ludicrous law in this country 
than that which prevents a man ing his de- 
ceased wife’s sister ; for it has no physiological or 
other raison détre. We know what its conse- 
quences are. If the man is rich enough, he goes 
out of the country, and marries the woman of 
his choice legally ; if he is too poor to do so, 
the chances are that he persuades her to assume the 
equivocal position of a “semi-detached wife,” and 
maintains that it is not his fault. Any one fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the poor in our English 
villages knows how frequently the latter alternative 
is resorted to; for it is especially among the poor 
that the sister of the deceased wife comes about the 
house, looks after the children, and generally lends 
a helping hand until the widower wishes to make 
this condition of things perpetual. In New Hamp- 
shire there will be less r of this law causing 
people to rush into concubinage ; for, as we say, it 
will, be easier for them to elsewhere and get 
married. But interference in all these matters, 
where no definite, tangible, and extensive benefit is 
to be secured, is always to be deprecated. It may 
do a little good ; but it must do much harm. 





Correspondence. 
PROTECTIVE DUTIES ON WINES. 





THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


Historical Sketches of the Reign of George the 
Second. By Mrs Oliphant. Edinburgh and 
London : Mikeod and Sons. 

Mrs Oliphant’s historical sketches, reprinted from 

8 Magazime, form two attractive volumes, 
whose contents are happily arranged so as to bring 
out some of the salient points of a period in our 
social history, richly illustrated by epistolary and 
biographical remains ; and they display a consider- 
able variety and extent of reading. The charac- 
teristics of Mrs Oliphant’s works of fiction are 
plainly evident in her essays, for these “sketches” 
are deserving rather of that name. Her strong 
good sense, her purity of taste, delicacy of feeling, 
tendency to narrow views, and proneness to dog- 

matise—not harshly, or with bad temper, but in a 

calm, asserting manner, as though she felt as 

“ cocksure” as Lord Macaulay himself, The latter 

tendency is especially manifested in her handling 

of those individuals, among the select few she has 
chosen as representative men, with whom women 
are not likely to feel any strong sympathy, notably 

“ the t,” Pope, and “the man of the world,” 

Lord Chesterfield. The most that could be ex- 

pected of a woman, even of such perfectly femi- 

nine, though strong and clear mind, is 

uiescence in the fame of the one, and sufficient 
control of the lingering liking for the graces and 
the attractions of the other, to enable her to con- 
demn him with sufficient candour, if not with 





Sir—Your remarks on “Protective Duties on} adequate severity. Mrs Oliphant fulfils such an 
Wines” are not, it seems to me, marked by your!expectation more fully in the case of Lord Chester- 


wonted accuracy. I have not at hand the ave 


rage! field than in that of 


ope. She dislikes the wry 


ares of Portugal wines imported into England, but} ittle genius intensely ; she makes too little of 


feel sure I run no risk in affirming that our cus- 
toms’ duties upon them are far less than 150 per cent., 
while the Portuguese duty on English beer is nearly 
200 per cent. May I entreat you to tell me what you 
mean bya “ preferential duty on gin.” The duty onraw 
spirits from which gin is made is 10s. a gallon, which 
I suppose to be from 500 to 600 per cent. on its 
value at the still. You propose a dutyof 1s. a gallon 
on Portugal wine of 40 per cent. of proof spirit, or 
at the rate of 2s. 6d. a lon of proof spirit, 
while our raw eee pays just four times that amount 
of duty. That would surely be an Irish sort of pro- 
tection of “blue ruin.” 

I am not concerned to support our present com- 
mercial relations with Spain and Portugal, but surely 
a suitable revision and reform may be best promoted 
by a correct statement of facts, when it would, I 
think, be plainly shown that we are not the test 
offenders against free trade.—I am, Sir, a subscriber 
for forty years to the Examiner, and also 

An Export BREWER. 





NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 

Sir,— Will you it me, through your columns, 
to set myself right with the public on a point of 
much interest to me, and of some interest to book- 
buyers ? 

A shilling Christmas book—the joint production 
of Mr R. Buchanan and myself—is advertised as 
just ready, and I have received a number of com- 
munications ing this “new work!” I wish 
to state simply that the book is an old one. It was 
published nine years ago, and was chiefly a reprint 
of sketches from various periodicals. It is repub- 
lished now without my sanction or supervision — 
I am, yours truly, 


London, Dec. 8, 1869. 


—_ 


CHARLES GIBBON. 





ParvaTs Bus mw PaRiament.—Szasion 1870 —It is’ 
understood in Parliamentary circles that by the 23rd, 
instant, the latest time allowed by the standing orders of 
the House of Commons for the deposit of Bills, 235 will be. 
deposited. Last year there were 212 private Bills. 

Gorrne’s Henmann ann Dorormea.—aA letter from 
Goethe, dated 1797, was found the other day in the firm 
of the publisher Vieweg in Braunschweig. It is addressed 
to the gentleman who was head of the firm at the time, 
and runs as follows : “I send you a manuscript in a sealed 
cover. If Herr Vieweg will not pay 200 Friedrichs d’or 
for it, he will have the goodness to return the packet with- 

out unsealing it.” The cautious publisher, it seems, took 
some days to consider the course he ought to pursue. At 
last, on the principle that “nothing venture nothing win,” 
he broke the seal. The enclosure turned out to be no less 
® work than the poemr “Hermann and Dorothea,” one of 
and artistically complete that Goethe 
ever wrote, Herr Vieweg had certainly no reason to com- 
that he paid more for the manuscript than it was 


his qualities, and too much of his failings. Accord- 
ing to Mrs Oliphant, Pope was a “snob” of the 
Major Ponto class, boasting of his “ paternal acres,” 
his “small estate” at Binfield, and hinting at an 
ancestry. Even if she had proved this point as 
plainly as she asserts it. forcibly, she has made too 
much of it, and the evidences are few and feeble. 
When Pope uses the word “estate,” in speaking of 
his early home, it is in a technical sense; and one 
hardly knows what word he could have substituted 
as the diminutive, in which pride and humility 
alike take refuge. “My little place” at so-and-so, 
had not then been ropa’ into - English 
language, at that period spoken with a mage 
mingling of indecency and stateliness. To the 
defects of Pope, both physical and mental, Mrs 
Oliphant is merciless; and the essay, which is 
pleasanter ing than it would be had she 
written it in a spirit of loftier impartiality, or 
more genial criticism, furnishes a strange contra- 
diction to the proposition with which she sums up, 
after describing the poet’s tranquil death. “Thus 
he died,” she says, “so quietly that no one could 
tell the moment, in his own house, with kindness 
and almost love about him; almost snatching a 
kind of life from the touch of death, growing, as he 


the semblance of a man.” It is not an affectation, 
of that. we are confident, but it is certainly an 
eccentricity on the part of Mrs Oliphant to treat of 
Pope as a shadowy, impossible creature—the poet 
tos the man almost a nonentity. He had, accordi 
to her, “so small a soul, so tiny a central point o 
humanity, that the very last covering of all has 
almost fallen away before the spirit shows ;” and 
she concludes an essay, which is in many res 
admirable, but in none more so than in the . 
ment of its purpose, as follows : 


Pope had no life, no personal existence, no thread of indi- 
vidual fate; he worked, he studied, he produced poems 
ter than his nature ; he hated, reviled, and iled his 
ellow-creatures ; he ified and deified himself, and that 
genius, which, divine thing as it is, can yet exist amidst so 
much garbage ; and he liked with sufficient faithfulness a few 
people in the world, who were we 4 good, obli flat- 
tering, and satisfactory tohim. But he neither lived in his 
own person, nor threw himself heart and soul into any other 
life ; nothin tragic, nothing serious, no real interest to any 
human soul is in A certain curiosity about the habits 
and natural history of the strange little phenomenon, a 
critic’s interest in his ry, a historian’s attention to the 
curious phase of national across which his little shadow 
eerie is all that can be Lares to Po In literature 
e stands unique in England. His age, with its sharp emula- 
tion of wits, its and gracelessness, its frightful license 
of speech and insensibility to all social codes of honour, is 
reflected in his pages as in the pitiless clearness of a mirror. 
Some of his satires rise to the very sublime of character- 
eres . Tn all other ways he has surpassed,—in this 
e stands supreme ; and thousands, we might say millions, in 
both hemispheres, quote daily those matchless, bitter lines, 
without knowing whom they quote. Asa he wrought 
out his vein. He was the culmination of his school. It had 








worth.—Globe, 


to fall when he was gone, nothing greater being possible, and 


crossed the threshold into the darkness, at last into |/@™8° 8° 


to leave the way open to a poetry less polished and seme. 
rect ; more spontaneous in genius and less elaborate in art. 


It is lexing, in the face of such a passage, to 
abt is nevertheless true, that if Mrs 
Oliphant’s readers had known nothing about the 
gpa poet's life and character, had never realised 

im as a man before, they must certainly do so when 
they. have perused her essay. 
an of the World” is a less interesti 
sketch, but it has an attraction quite other than the 
author intended, in the insight it affords into her 
own turn of mind. The views of Lord Chesterfield 
are, of course, utterly abhorrent to her, but she has 
toleration for his.faults impossible to her in the 
case of Pope; and she exhibits much womanly in- 
genuity in tracing the invariable presence and pro- 
minence of paternal love in the corrupted heart of 
the consummate worldling, and much womanly ten- 
derness in picturing and pitying the constant 
anguish of ever-renewed disappointment and per- 
sistent patience, which was the father’s doom. She 
is the only writer who has put this story in a 
prenete light; and it is no small achievement to 

ave done so, without the least sacrifice of principle, 
without any condonation of evil, an achievement 
demanding skill, delicate perception, and a subtle 
sympathy which, perhaps, the bad, but not wholl 
bad, man never won during the long and varied lifo 
which some such honest and forbearing influence 
ign have materially impressed. The author is a 
little too elaborate in her description of the son, to 
whom the famous letters were written ; she finds out 
too many shades in the blackness of the disappoint- 
ment he inflicted on his father. Philip Stanhope 
was a dull young man, his brain could not assimilate 
the merciless heterogeneous mass of instruction and 
inuendo, of reproof, su ion, and incitement with 
which his father overwhelmed him, and he was 
both wearied and vr The process and its 
result remind us of the two-year-olds for the 
Derby training controversy, an 
almost as much pity for its victim. 

“The Queen” is the title of a sketch, equally 
brilliant, wise, and satisfactory, of the character 
and life of Caroline of Anspach, the wife of that 
brave and contemptible “strutting” little villain, 
George the Second. It is a charming production, 
acute in observation and clear in deductions, and is 
especially remarkable for the force with which it 
narrates Caroline’s action in the crisis of the death of 
George the First, when one false step might, probably 
a9 have secured the triumph of the Jacobites. 
The relations between the Queen and Sir Robert 
Walpole form the most interesting portion of this 
essay and the succeeding, which, entitled “The Minis- 
ter, 








































inspire us with 


, is in a manner its complement. Mrs Oliphant - 


is the first writer (within our knowledge) who has 
done justice to the abilities of this truly great prin- 
cess ; who has shown her, as she was, the real sove- 
reign of Great Britain in dangerous and troublous 
times, a woman of much resource, great self-control, 
paisenon and fortitude, equally devoid of piety and 

licacy, wise as a serpent indeed, and capable of 
neralisation ; as coarse as her epoch, but not 
vicious, of weak maternal instincts, and the heroine 
of the most extraordinary history of conjugal rela- 
tions in all the annals df human nature. Dr Doran 
gives the facts on which Mrs Oliphant builds her 
convincing theory of Queen Caroline’s character, but 
he is far from laying adequate stress upon her 
powers of intellect, or giving her the credit she de- 
served in the administration of the kingdom, under 
difficulties which would have daunted any man who 
ever reigned, and trials which would have broken 
the heart of any other woes Soe weeds is very 
interesting, very s ising, and not a little disgust- 
ing. tn this 2 ws peat there is nothing at all 
pathetic, and Mrs Oliphant very wisely does not 
attempt to import the unsuitable element of pathos 
into them. Such a Queen as Caroline was happy in 
such a Minister as Walpole, whom the author dis- 
cusses in a spirit of tolerance, occasionally carried a 
little too far. In plain short words, all she can sa 
for the great Whig statesman is that he was much 
cleverer, and not much worse, than his fellows, that 
he was an affectionate father, and good-humoured 
in disgrace. He must have needed all the good 
humour he could command, when he found himself 
kissed and cried over by George the Second! This 
is a truly admirable essay, even to the reader who 
has been instructed concerning its subject by the 
works of Lord Mahon and Lord Macaulay, and the 
concluding paragraph deserves special notice : 

As notable a point as any in Walpole’s life and reign is his 
utter indifference to toleration and contempt of authors, an 
indifference which met with summary punishment in his life- 


time, and therefore need not be now brought up against him. 
Swift and Gay avenged their craft sufficiently ; we will not 
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ir vengeance. But yet it is worth while to notice 
ropean. dD “that intellect of a high order may be purely un- 
literary, and indeed, it is apparent, often is so. The only 
refined taste visible in the great Minister is that love of pic- 
tures which his doubtful South Sea gains, and possibly some 
other driblets of profit which in the present day would 
seem still less justifiable, enabled him to indulge in. A man 
may be coarse, sensual, and worldly, and yet love his Guidos, 
and be comforted in his downfall by the opportune arrival of 
a Domenichino, But neither his love of art, nor his lack of 
literature, had any special effect upon the character of Robert 
Walpole. It is a particular not unworthy of the notice of 
that popular school wg coe. 4 which identifies all intellect 
and every high mental development with literature and art. 
We do not think “The Woman of Fashion” is a 
felicitous definition of Lady Mary Wortley. No 
icture of her time could be significant ess she 
Pad a place in it, and she was, by her position and 
surroundings, a woman of fashion, but not typically 
so. She was so very much more than this, that the 
definition seems feeble and inaccurate. Such a 
woman as Lady Mary must have been in any age an 
exceptional person, a brilliant eccentricity ; and the 
age in which she lived set off both her brilliancy and 
her eccentricity to perfection. Mrs Oliphant’s sketch 
of her is very charming, but she hardly does justice 
to her practical philosophy, her dignified self-control 
under sorrow, all the more crushing because of the 
exceeding keenness of her intellect. There is a his- 
tory of misconception, uncongeniality, and utter 
loneliness of spirit in Lady Mary’s letter, in which 
she records the writing and the destruction of that 
history of her own times, of which one invaluable 
fragment only remains ; and in Lady Bute’s reply, 
dwelling upon the cra mc 8 ss of her carpet- 
work, which it is surprising that Mrs Oliphant has 
not discerned. Every one compares Lady Mary, 
as a matter of course, with Madame de Sevigné,— 
we think Madame de Grignan, unresponsive idol 
to her mother’s adoration as she was, less odiously 
indifferent, self-conscious, and bornée than Lady Bute. 
Mrs Oliphant tells the story of the strange court- 
ship, and the curious correspondence between Mr 
Wortley and Lady Mary Pierrepoint, fairly, and with 
appreciation of their oddity. But she does 
not see that this man was simply detestable; she 
does not perceive that the sort of respect with which 
he inspired society was due to qualities which must 
have been fatal to the happiness of such a creature 
as his wife. She is too lenient to the cold, self- 
righteous heartlessness, the calm _ intellectual 


rosi iggism of Mr Wortley, and to the coarse 
fnsclenne' ol Horses Walpole. The famous friend- 
ship and quarrel with Pope have their due promi- 
nence in these pages, and are cleverly treated. 

Each of these essays illustrates, as the author 
intends, the absolute irreligion of the period, the 
absence of all spirituality of mind, of any refer- 
ence to thi unseen, and, in its succession, 
leads up to the introduction of “The Reformer ” 
upon the scene. The book deals with a time in 
which men and women were not impious, except b 
moments, but were godless, earthly, worldly,—wit 
“one of the moments in which the world had fallen 
out of thought of God.” An of which Mr 
Thackeray gives us a picture, modified indeed, be- 
cause the taste of ours would not endure its quite 
accurate portraiture in fiction, in ‘The Virginians,’ 
but which puts this characteristic godlessness with 
subtle force. Mrs Oliphant describes the time in 
one comprehensive sentence—“ The good men were 
inoperative, the bad men were dauntless ; the vast 
crowd between the two, which forms the bulk of 
humanity, felt no stimulus towards religion, and 
drowsed in comfortable content .... one of the 
most hopeless, unexalted ages that ever benumbed 
the faculties of man.” To this country and age, 
“lying in ignorance, in that sneering and insolent 
profanity which is, of all others, the most hateful 
condition into which humanity can fall, John 
Wesley was born.” In writing of him, his wonder- 
ful work, and his extraordinary system, Mrs Oliphant 
is peculiarly in her element, and this essay is the 
fullest, the boldest, the best in the book, though not 
the most generally interesting. She analyses the 
man’s character with power and acuteness, and 
vividly describes the wonderful system, an Inquisi- 
tion to our notions, quite intolerable, by whic he 
ruled the society he had founded, and “awoke the 
Church and the race, made religion a fact too visible 
to be denied, and changed the spiritual complexion 
and tenor of his age.” 


Of Anson, the representative “ Sailor,” the author 
acknowl there is not much to be said, apart 
from the history of his professional career, and the 
little there is she has not made interesting. In 
this essay Mrs Oliphant condescends to small tricks 
of writing, and ne contrasts, which are un- 
worthy of her true power and insight. It is not 


really remarkable that Horace Walpole, a man 
res and illustrated for the future by “eleven 

ig volumes,” and Anson, whose history is contained 
in one small book, lived in the same , and 
“might have shaken hands at some antiquated 
street corner, and bidden each other a cheerful good- 
bye, with no particular sense of the difference 
between them.” The elaboration of this contrast is 
a weak device in the nature of book-making. If 
two such men did mot contrast with each other 
strongly, all human characteristics might be blended 
into RAR a sameness. Lord Anson was a 
fine fellow, who did his duty, and said very little 
about himself or any other subject; and would 
probably be very moderately pleased to know that 
the modern sage, who discovered the divine 
afflatus, in a suppressed condition, in Frederick 
William of Prussia, has pronounced the unpre- 
tending, business-like narrative of his voyage, “a 
real poem.” 

Mrs Oliphant’s representative “ Philosopher” and 
“Sceptic” are, pon, sea Berkeley and Hume. 
She treats both well and lucidly ; and in her dealin 
with the “sceptic’s” scepticism there is decided 
originality, and more tolerance than is to be ex- 
pected from a writer whose faith is so firm, and 
whose opinions are so defined as her own. The 
biographer of eminent believers and teachers of 
divine truth must have schooled herself diligently 
into the requisite intellectual attitude for just and 
impartial consideration of the intellectual attitude 
of Hume. She must naturally have approached her 
subject with pity and dislike, and the self-discipline 
must have been sharp and sustained which enabled 
her to sum up the story of David Hume in the fol- 
lowing remarkable words : 

We cannot blame Hume for his utter indifference to the 
spiritual consolations, hopes, and blessings of which his 
limited spiritual nature could form little conception and felt 
no need. Nor can we even feel that imperfection in his 
existence, which strikes us in almost all the lives which have 
been brought prominently before the world. There seems 
nothing left to be made up to him, no injustice to set right, 
no disappointment to soothe, no loss to restore. He had his 
consolation, his immortality, his happiness, such as it was 
within the limits of this world. The imagination declines 
to follow him into any other. . . Such a man with such a life 
may be permitted, so far as our judgment of him is con- 
cerned, in a certain solemn, breathless calm and stillness of 
atmosphere, hushed but not discouraged by the thought, to 
end and die. 

Though we do not think that the author's selec- 
tion of her representative types is in every case the 
best possible, though we miss some names which we 
should have expected to find in direct, and others 
which we should have looked for in indirect, men- 
tion, these volumes fulfil their illustrative purpose 
more than fairly. Two of the essays might, in our 
opinion, have been omitted with advantage to the 
book, as a permanent contribution to the lighter 
section of our historico-biographical literature. 
Richardson, “The Novelist,’ and “Clarissa,” his 
novel, have been decidedly overdone ; and Mr Sala 
has given us ‘A Life of Hogarth, the Painter, which 
ought to remove him and his works from the hands 
of the essayist. 





Nirgis: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny; and 
Bismillah ; or, Ha Days in Cashmere. 
By Hafiz Allard. . H. Allen and Co. 

We pity the unhappy mortal who is condemned 
to read these two ridiculous tales of India. They 
are certainly far more wearisome than any modern 
novel with which we are acquainted, and that is 
no slight condemnation. After careful considera- 
tion, we feel bound to state that we cannot find 
any one | aps point in the volume. The writing is 

oor and pretentious; the author’s knowledge of 
glish manners and customs is very slender, 
while his characters are simply wooden puppets, 
worked by a string. The first tale consists of an 
injudicious mixture of a love-story with a topo- 
phical description of Delhi and its environs ; 
some of the characters being made to do a great 
deal of dirty work, in the shape of surveying and 
measuring, while a running-fire account 0 the 
capture of Delhi by the English troops is also 
introduced. In ihe early chapters +. =~ —_ 
two English gentlemen, rejoicing in the thoroughly 
ya ay anh ani of De Monte and L’Adone. 
These are the joint heroes of the story, and N irgis, 
an Indian dancing girl, is the heroine. N 
falls in love with the handsome L’Adone; but he 
does not appear, at first, to reciprocate the passion. 
However, the daneng-gpn) resides in Delhi durin 
the siege, and informs her lover of the height an 
thickness of the walls, and the disposition of the 
troops within the ay. At length the assault takes 


cme 


some unseen hand.” As a choice specimen of his 
style, we will quote the author's last words in 
connection with this tragic episode : 

Nirgis, since she had felt the desolation of Delhi, and of 
her own heart, resolved to set out on a pilgri to Mecca. 
Her preparations were soon completed. She left her house 
early one morning in a y, age dress. The Lahore gate was 
shut, She commenced the pilgrim’s song with her slave 


girls— 
“ Pilgrims bound for Mecca 
Can’t afford to tarry,” &c. &e. 
The gates were at once opened, and Nirgis with her frienda 
into the country beyond. We wish her a pleasant 

trip to the Holy Land. Whether we shall again meet her in the 
plains of Imagination we cannot yet say ; but we must shed 
a tear or so at parting with the kind public, who have allowed 
us to sport about like some spoilt child. Those of us who are 
destined to exile in the East would do well to try and find out 
whether there are not charms here which few of us have 
tasted, and of which we hardly suspect the existence. 

But we are losing our own identity !—as we write, we feel 
that a spell has caught us up, like some Indian whirlwind. 
We therefore say hurriedly—Farewell ! Farewell ! 


We devoutly trust that we shall never in 
meet with Nirgis, in what our author is pleased to 
call the “ plains of the imagination.” When Hafiz 
Allard exclaims that he is Salil his own identity, 
we are not surprised; neither are we grieved to 
hear him say hurriedly, “Farewell! Farewell!” 
We must not, however, close our necessarily brief 
analysis of the story of ‘ Nirgis,’ without informing 
our readers of the fate of hero No. 2. In the 
author’s ogg language, “Mr De Monte, upon 
opening his English dak, after a formal letter of 
thanks from old Pott, found that, by the death of 
an uncle, he was a baronet, with 20,000/. per annum, 
eRe mg service.” pees St 

e will not w our: ers detailing the 
adventures of ‘Bismillah, We les cocoa 
remark that they are passing strange. By com- 
bining Indian traditions with contemporary history, 
and using whole baskets of the flowers of poesy, our 
author has managed to compile his second story. 


The concluding pages, describing the marriage of 
that we cannot 


Bismillah, are so weird and fanci 
resist quoting them : 

The Rev. Theodore Bellew's fine voice now intoned the 
marriage service, and Bismillah was soon welcomed as Coun- 
_ . cere oe oo The poems wg ccd penygenr yw showered 
shaw emeralds, diamo rubies, and turquoises, at 
the Bride's feet, uttered the benediction of “ Mabarik bad,” 
and withdrew. The clergyman made his most 1 bow, 
and the h officers cried, “ Long life and iness to 
the Bride!” and vanished. 

The old man now ~~ forward—the nymphs clustered 
carefully around their c ; the old white-bearded man 
poured out a little water into the palm of his hand—the 
nymphs extended their wings to the full width, the old man 
then sprinkled the water on those who remained, saying— 
pe my ee the wings of the attendant ph 

A few ell on the wi of the a’ nymphs, 
who hurried. off their c But how magical was the 
mystic sign a and his wife soon began to ae to 
subtle air— to melt away! The expression of Mrs o- ns's 
face was still beautiful as she passed ; the traces of Mr Pop- 
kins were more difficult to exti for his clerical error— 
his C.B.-ship—long resisted the Moslem spell. 

The sweet savour which attends a lady’s toilette for a few 
moments marked the spot where the couple had yielded ; it 
was a compound of pomade, eau de cologne, lavender water, 
&e. 


* * 7 2 * 

Sir Lionel, seeing how matters stood, made a desperate 
leap, mounted a horse, and rode off with the s of a 
Leicestershire fox-hunter. It was no good ; the mystic spell 
overcame him as he reached the house occupied by the guar- 
dian monks of the Peer Pinjal Pass, where, years before, the 
music of the triumphant Empress Noor Jehan, whi 

sounded through the peaks, brought on, it is said, a fearful 


snow-storm. 

Indad Ali and Zynoodeen knelt to the spirit, and were no 
more ; Deoti ht the drop of water which was her share 
on the cross of i little clasped volume, and escaped : she 
may be seen in her modest cottage oak x if they will 
search for her close to the throne of Huzarat Bal. 

The Earl had emngqeertss and Bismillah alone remained, 
for she had also seen her sister Zeenut melt away. "T'was 
then she spoke—*“ We all must — to Fate ; must all decay : 
the blushing Bride must ery—‘The race of Timour’s run !’” 

At these words, the ing in which the bridal party had 
assembled was rent asunder, and the silver cloud descended : 
Bismillah, in her bridal attire, was for a few moments 
shrouded by it ; but soon the cloud ascen and was wafted 
off slowly towards Hurmookh. Her 1 angelic form 
could be clearly traced, enshrined on the pure white silver 
cloud. 

If readers are not attracted by this wonderful 
account of the apotheosis of Bismillah, they must 


be dead, indeed, to all the delights of fancy and 
imagination. 

Notes on payed . By Charles Richard Weld. 

Edited by his Widow. Longmans. 

This posthumous volume of an accomplished 
littérateur acquires an additional interest by the 
short sketch prefixed of the life and labours of the 
author. Probably the work by which he is best 
known to literary and scientific men is his valuable 
‘History of the Royal Society,” on which he bestowed: 











place, but L’Adone “pierced by a shot from 











in verse, he proposed tliat 
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immense amount of pains and labour ; but besides 
this work he was the authie of several popular 
books of travel, and was a frequent contributor to 
‘Fraser’ and other, periodicals. The volume now 
before us contains Mr Weld’s observations during an 
autumn tour through the pleasantest province of 
sunny France, He describes with the pen of an 
antiquarian its old towns and cities which abound 
with so many traces and monuments of an illustrious 
past ; and dwells with an artist’s fondness upon its 
smiling vineyards and picturesque forests. The first 
chapter contains an account of the vintage at 
Beaune, and an eloquent cages ys the rich wie 
of Burgundy. The opening of the vintage in the 
wine districts of rants ie bbeendhed with some for- 
malities. The blast of the trumpet calls the vin- 
tagets together, and then after a drink of weak 
wine, they go forth joyously to their labours singing 
songs in praise of Bacchus. There is one stanza of 
popular ditty which is significant of unquiet 
nights : 

Nous allons en vendange 
Pour r les sous, 


Coucher sur la paille 
Ramasser des pieux ! 


The vine is indigenous to B dy, and wild 
vines are still common in the forest districts. The 
chief vineyards in this “ ise of wine” are Clos 
Weugeot, Romande Conti, Pomard, Nuits, Cham- 
bertin (the favourite wine of Napoleon L), Corton, 
Beaune, ‘and Volney. Although producing some 
excellent white wines, it is in red wines that Bur- 
gundy is truly great. To their many virtues we 

ve not sufficient space here to do justice. 
Monarchs and naan poets and philosophers, 
all combine to do onour to the matchless wines of 
Burgundy. The learned Erasmus declared that a 
draught of this generous liquor was “as new blood 
iin his veins, quickening his pen into brightness and 
life,” and attributed the cure of his gastritis to 
Beaune wine; while the Count de la Loyére, Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Society of the Cote d’Or, 
states as the result of his experienze that “the 
labourers who drink Burgundy consume one quarter 
less meat and bread than those who do not habitu- 
ally drink this wine, and that the inhabitants of 
Burgundy are singularly exempt from gout and 
kidney .. 

| when desirous of doing honour to Dugueselin, 
fn ot ey with a hogshead of Hehnas wine, which the 
renowned warrior. says the Chronicler, accepted ‘ moult 
_gracieusement.’ Popes and cardinals were, for many years, 
“great ¢onsumers of Burgundy wines. Leo X. drank papally 


was again destro 


Augustodunum) again rose from its ashes, and it 
was within her wallet: that the first dukes of Bur- 
Dijon held their court, before their migration to 


e Emperor of the French has, in his ‘ History of Osesar,’ 
that the Bibracte of the Romans was not on the site 
of Autun, but on the summit of Mont Beauvray, fourteen 
miles frou; Autun. But, opposed as this opinion evidently is 
to facts, Napoleon ILL. has many supporters ; and fortunately 
for himself, he is id a position to be able, if he be right; to 
substantiate his opinion, And, if he hold to the fine sentence 
ing the preface to his work, ‘La vérité historique 
devrait étre non moins sacrée que la religion,” he will leave 
ho stone unturned to prove his position. And this he is 
literally doing, 

During last summer, extensive excavations at the expense of 
Government were made on the summit of Mont Beauvray. 
The result was, the discovery of the remains of a wall, runnin 
round the erest of the mountain, objects in bronze, coins v 
Gaul, mosaic pavements, fragments of pottery, and an 
enormous number of amphore, amounting, as I was informed, 
to above 4,000. These discoveries undoubtedly prove that a 
camp was established on the summit of this niountain ; but 
unless further researches develope much more extensive 
remains, there really does not appear to be any good ground 
for supposing that Bibracte was on the summit of Mont 

uvray, But probably one of the strouyest arguments 
against this hypothesis is the fact that \Vont Beauvray, 
according to the survey of French engineer officers, is 810 
metres = 2,656 feet above the level of the sea. Antiquarian 
however, who adopt an opinion are not easily to be tu 
from it, whatever evidence may be brought forward, and thus 
several of these gentlemen, as 1 was informed, cling to the 
belief that Mont Beauvray and Bibracte are identical. 


origin ; the old name being Aballo. “And like the 
majority of other towns in Burgundy, situated as 
Avallon is on a hill, it was the theatre for centuries 
of internecine wars, having been besieged, sacked, 
and burnt so frequently, that the unfortunate in- 
habitants must have come to the conclusion, that 
war and not was the normal state of exist- 
ence.” Mr Weld alludes to some curious old customs 
which have only very recently ceased to exist in this 
town. One had reference to the fearful calamities 


men, each ringing a bell, went through ail the streets 
every Monday might at one o'clock, crying at inter- 
vals, ‘ Reveillez-vous, &c.” Another recalls the 
days of sacrifice and burnt-offering. “The director 
of the hospital presented annually, on Easter Day, a 
sheep or young goat, ddecdanal with flowers and 
ribbons, to the dean and chapter of the cathedral. 
The animal was led in procession around the church, 





-of them, When Petrarch urged Urban V. to remove to 
/Rome, his Holiness found the cardinals opposed to leaving, 
/Avignon. Demanding their reason, they replied, “Il wy a 
ypoint de vin de Beaune en. Italie, et sans vin de Beaune notre! 
wie sera matheureuse.” They speak the truth, said Petrarch, 
for they adore it ‘comme le nectar des dieux.” But the’ 


diffi: was git over. Beaune wine was sent across the 2” 


Alps the cardinals, and every year the papal cellars were 
replenished with it, And see how a jolly monk was inspired 
by the wines of the Céte d’Or. 

Novus les boirons lentement, 

Nous les boirons tendrement, 

Ton Clos V t, ton Romanée: ~ 

Par nous la sainte liqueur, 

Qui nous réchauffe Je coeur, 

Ne sera jamais profanée. 

Louis XIV. special privileges for the transport of 
the wines of Burguudy to Paris. t the monarch had 
especial reasons for acting thus liberally. During his con- 
valeseence; after a long illness, his physivian, Fagon, ordered 
him to drink Bargandy instend of Champagne, This mecical 
judgment had the effeet of bringing the wines of Beaune into 
fashion. This led toa fierce quarrel between Charles Coffin, 
the Poet Laureate of Champagne, and Bénigne Grenan, the 
i Bu ian Poet Laureate; and as the former could not 
‘obtain the satisfaction he desired, by — his adversary 

should fight with swords for 
their respective mistresses. t Grenan declined fighting, 
-alleging that the honour accorded to Beaune wine by the king 
‘was quite sufficient to justify its renown. No wonder that 
.the very arms of Beaune should refleet the vinous character 
cof the town. Formerly these cousisted of the figure of 
‘Bellona gr ga sword in her right hand. {a the middle of 
tthe sixteenth century, Bellona gave place to the Virgiu bear- 
ling the infant Jesus on her left arin, while the right band 
Teallds a bench of grapes. Beneath the Virgin was the motto 
Cansa nostre letite. But as many persons connected 
these words with the grapes rather than with the Virgin, the| 
motto was.chauged to orbis et urbis honos. 


Of all the ancient towns of Burgundy, no one is: 
so interesting alike to the antiquarian, and the 
tourist in seareh.of scenery, as Autun. tgs on 
the northern slope of the hills rising from the valley 
of the Arroux, it is surrounded on all sides by smiling 
vineyards and forest-like woods. It is generally 
regarded as the “Bibracte” of Julius Gzesar, and 
the “ Augustodunuin ” of Augustus. ‘Tacitus dwells 
on its importance as & powerful fortress and a large 

city, and mentions that the most illustrious of the 
_youth of Gaul were educated there. The decline of 
the Rotian power, however, was fatal to the city, 


and afterwards sacrificed. me rene offering of 100 
francs is now made ins ” Mr Weld made 
acquaintance during his tour with a favourable 
specimen of the petit propridtaire : 

Aud it is, perhaps, from a knowledge of such petits pro- 
iétuires a8 wy friend in question, that some English philan. 
thropists are desirous to see a similar class of men in our 
country But, although it is certainly to be deplored that in 
many parishes in England the labourer considers himself 
ascriptus glebe, aud is indeed little better than a mere serf, 
ould. he be raised and given a small plot of ground, he would 
find it very costly, and almost certainly fail-even to subsist 
ag it. The English peasant does not, unfortunately, 
that thrift which distinguishes his French brother. save, 


be it ever so little, is a characteristic feature of the latter. | 


Look, when a French national loan is in the market, how 
desirous the ts are to be lenders, The amount of money 
hoarded by the petits propriétaires of France is enormous ; 
and when we reflect that it consists of extremely small savings, 
often made with great self-denial, we must admit that the 
class in question a remarkable love of independence. 
With this disposition, the petit propriélaire of France, though 
robably a much more hard-working man than the English 
abourer, is, I sincerely believe, happier as a rule than the 
latter. And, on the principle that a system that has lon 
worked smoothly cannot be very wrong, the morcellement o 
land in Franee, which has called forth severe censure from 
eminent political economists in our country, must be con- 
ducive to the well-being of French peasants. It is a t 
mistake to a t this subdivision dates only y ee 
the Great Revolution. Iéon Faucher shows, in his admi- 
rable and exhaustive work on the state of rty in France 
that the morcellement began long before the Revotntion ; and 
89 eongenial is the s to the French peasant of the 
present day, that plots of land are eagerly purchased the 
moment they are in the market. 

Our author had an opportunity of observing the 
habits and customs of French sportsmen ; oat the 
stalking process which a chasseur adopted for 
“ getting as near to the birds as possible when they 
rose,” recalled M. Dumas’ account of his i 

rformances as related in the ‘Histoire de mes 

étes.” Mr Weld’s experience enabled him to insti- 
tute a comparison between the life led by French 
girls pene ire 8 to the middle classes, that led 
by English girls of the same position. He considers 
that taken altogether life in the French country 
districts is less artificial than it is with us, “and 
that, with equal innocence, more true enjoyment is 





-but Constantine in ‘a measure rebuilt it. Tn 888, it 


to be seen families of the middle Classes in‘ 
France than among our own ”: 


Avallon, on the other hand, is a town of Celtic | 


which were common in the middle ages. “Two, P* 


ved by the Normans, and so effed: The foolish and often inaane attem 8o prevalent, unfor- 
tually that Guillauine le Breton remarks, “Vix ut a our countrymen, to ape their betters, 
vestigia restent.”. But Autun (an abbreviation Of| seneral ; and, if it is a feature of the French character to tz 


is rarely 
rance. Contentment with their lot seems to be very 


amused with what we should perhaps call t 


rifles, this custom 
has, at least, the advan f occupying time harmlessly, 


It is impossible, of course, to be the guest of a French fami] 
where there are daugh without Bei struck by the a 
contrast between their life and that of i ris. is 
contrast appeared to me now to be more striking than ever, 
and this is the case ; for, while the Freneh girl ) Pony wpe 
to speak, standing still, her life before marriage running in 
the same narrow domestic groove, our English gitls have 
accorded more liberty, of which they have not been slow to 
take advantage, with what result, in many cases, is well 


known. Thus encouraged to indulge in amusements of the 


most exciting nature, a quiet home becomes a bore, and their 


young life is spent in frivolities which are aT, preparations 
r the years when ‘they hope to be matrons. There is, doubt- 
less, much to be said against the French system of marrying 
girls to men whose characters they have little or no oppor- 
tunity of studying ; but, although continental marri are 
not, as a rule, the result of mutual love, it is certain that in 
France a maidenhood of glittering but unreal splendour is 
rarely, if ever, succeeded by a wifehood of disappointment 
and unhappiness. 

With this extract we are compelled to conclude 
our notice of a volume which contains many pleasant 
chapters, and many bright sketches of French life 
and manners. The author has left us a thoroughly 
readable book, and our only regret as we close it is 


that it is the last we shall ever have from him. 
! 


| Guy Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs Woulfe. 
| urst and Blackett. 


The innumerable works of fiction which, we are 
bound to believe, answer some mysterious demand 
of the public, ever requiring more and more novels, 
and ever pronouncing them wearisome and worth- 
less, are deficient in many of the qualities which 
were once regarded as indispensable ‘to “ polite” 
literature. In no particular is this deficiency more 
general than in that of refinement of style. The 
bouncing, the fast, the hardly realistic, and the 
“emancipated ” emotional novels are, unfortunately, 
‘numerously represented in our literature by the 
ns of female writers; some really clever, though 
‘insufficiently educated, others with only sufficient 
‘powers to enable them to imitate feebly the bad 
‘models which their defective taste has betrayed 
,them into admiring. In all those instances the 
jreader of modern novels is offended by a total 
absence of refinement, or bored by an affectation 
of it, which is worse, inasmuch as anything false is 
more offensive than any deficiency. Vulgarity of 
mind, evidencing itself in vulgarity of style, per- 
vailes the novels of the day so generally, that one 
feels almost grateful, as well as altogether pleased, 
when the phenomenon of a novel which is totally 
free from either presents itself. 

‘Guy Vernon ° is one of these rare exceptions to 
a too general rule, as well as to some others of 
'graver and more reprehensible import. It is full of 
refinement, without being weak or over-ornate, and 
Suggests to the reader that Mrs Woulfe set herself 
the task of delineating good and pure women, in 
, their intercourse with society, of whom it could not 
be said that they were fcols, bores, prudes, or mere 
fictions ; and men to whom the much-misused term 
“gentle” may be applied in its original meaning. 
‘Apart from the story, which is very interesting, 
and, though the author draws on no fund of vulgar 
sensationalism or coarse passion for the attraction 
‘she offers, brought to a dramatic climax by natural 
prone the style of the book must recommend itself 
y its correctness, its elegance, and its simplicity 
to the critical taste which is seldom so delicately 
indulged. There is no fine writing, but all is re- 
fined; there is no inflation, no strenuous word- 
inting, no studied abruptness, or forced effect. 
story is told in a clear, flowing, narrative style, 
is carefully thought out, and well put together. We 
take it for ted, as there is no reference to any 
former work on the title-page, that ‘Guy Vernon’ 
is the author's first novel. “She is to be congratu- 
lated on a coup d’essai more free from crudity, more 
com and artistic in its construction than nine- 
tenths of the first novels of even superior writers. 
She has paid her readers the compliment of writing 
with ease what she desires they shall read with in- 
terest, and she has invested her story with all the 
charm ofa cultivated and sensitive mind. 

The materials with which Mrs Woulfe works are 
not of remarkable novelty, but she combines them 
cleverly ; and the result is a graceful, stirring, touching 
story, whose principal personage is a very lovely and 
loveable creature. Violet Harcourt is a creation of 
which any novelist might be proud. Only a delicate 
and finely-sensitive mind could produce it, and if 
true aod 
mirable in womanh 














taste and a iation of the really ad- 
Hod ‘eoula inspire a writer to 
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raverse so directly the line taken by modern 
pear erect The admirers of “ tawny tigresses,” of 
the Miss Forrester school; of black-haired “god- 
desses” who elope with ; and femmes in- 
comprises who have nic letters from lovers 
rejected in favour of rich suitors, sent to neighbour- 


ein pat addressed to a are sublimely 
pathetic, magnificent, ave a charming 
aculty for contracting pulmonary diseases in the 


nick of time, will fail to appreciate the charm of 
Violet Harcourt’s purity, as free from affectation as 
from stain, and her upright and courageous con- 
scientiousness, incapable of a moment’s questioning 
of, or paltering with, her duty. But Mrs Woulfe must 
be most inadequately represented by her mode of 
thought and style of expression, if she has any am- 
bition to find admiring readers among such as these. 
Her book will make its mark, and many passages 
will linger in the memory from which scores of the 
highly-spiced novels of the day will pass without 
the least lingering. 

Sir Guy is not so successful a portraiture as his 
beautiful, gentle, noble wife, but he is very fairly 
drawn for a lady novelist’s hero; and the ordinary 
error of violent contrast between the first and the 
last state of a man who has to suffer the conse- 
quences of his own weakness, wilfulness, and folly, 
has been wisely avoided. There is a good deal of 
reality about Sir Guy, much more than in the case 
of Basil Ricketts, his illegitimate brother, the villain 
of the story. The third volume in first novels is 
generally a failure, the inexperienced writer seldom 

ing the patience, and still more rarely the 
skill, to perfect the arrangement of her design, so as 
to produce a gradual increase of interest ; she is too 
apt to run through an undue proportion of her 
capital in the beginning. In this respect, too, Mrs 
Woulfe is an exception ; her third volume is better 
than her second, and her second is an improvement 
on her first. She has given us a gvod novel, in 
every sense of the word, and we shall anticipate 
others from her pen with ‘equal pleasure and 
confidence. 


The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. LIllus- 
trated. Edinburgh: Alexander Hislop and Co. 


It is one of the misfortunes attendant upon the 
absence of an international copyright-law between 
this country and America, that our publishers seldom 





give us: the chance of an American author 
in decent type and paper: e reason is obvious. 
The market is filled with all manner of spuriouscheap 


aden PN atten a 


Staniland for not being able to show us the unap- “with the Prayer Book. Mr Mackonochie’s conduct betrays 


proachable Annabel ; but the “Raven” was 
more possible as a subject, and we had hoped better 
from his experienced pencil. Mr Clark Stanton’s 
drawings are rather commonplace. Mr J. Lawson's 
“ Helen” looks like a young woman out of one of 
the monthly magazines, standing on one of those 
9 go a floors in which this artist delights. 

ut Mr Lawson’s “ Eldorado” is clever and satisfac- 


tory, With three-fourths of these illustrations cut 


out, the book would have been better ; but, as it 
stands, it is the best edition of Poe’s poems we’ 
know of. 


! 





Mr Dickens’s new story, of which the first portion will 
be published in March next, will, it appears, be completed 
in twelve monthly parts, instead of in twenty as usual. 
The story will be illustrated by Mr Charles Allston Collins, 
Mr Dickens’s son-in-law. 

The Atheneum states that a book called ‘ Fairy Fancies | 


a complete absence of loyalty to the existing laws of the 
Church of England. It is plain that they look upon its 
Courts with distrust, and regard its laws as natura 
enemies, against which any kind of self-defence and sélf- 
assertion is justifiable. It becomes them to consider 
whether this position can long be consistent with théi¥ own 
self-respect, and whether they can expect it to be tolerated 
by the country. Everything tends to show that Ritualisn: 
is utterly incompatible with the true spirit of the Ohurth 
of England. 

The Telegraph retaarks in regard tothe late Mackono- 
chie decision that in such a case obedience to the law is 
not a question of inches in the height to which the hands 
are lifted and the extent to which the knee is bent, or of 
minutes in the extinction of candles. If the battle at St 
Alban’s is to be fought over such trumpery expedients on! 
the part of the defeated party, the Ritualists will become 
more than a nuisance—they will be broadly accused of 
Jesuitical subterfuges. The evangelising work which Mr 
Mackonochie does so excellently beyond the church, in the 


(to be published by Messrs Hurst and Blackett) will be district where he labours, can only suffer so long as he 
illustrated from drawings by the Marchioness of Hastings. | fails deferentially and generously to accept the judgment 

Professor Henry Morley, who delights in old biography,|of the law on his attempts after nicety and symbolical 
will shortly publish two volumes devoted to Clement. effect in the service. Nothing can more discredit the cause 





editions, that render such an effort much too risky. 
Hence it is that American literature, which—with | 


Marot, the early French poet, and other studies. 


‘of the Ritualists than to stand convicted before the country 


The forthcoming work from the pen of General Garibaldi as triflers and quibblers. 


has been translated under the supervision of a distinguished 
English litteratewr, and will be published under the title of 
‘The Rule of the Monk; or, Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century.’ 

Mr Blanchard Jerrold’s new volume, in the press, is 
entitled ‘The Gavroche Party,’ being literary estimates of 
political France. 

Pius IX. has confided the task of writing the history of 
the Gcumenical Council to the well-known Italian author, 
Cesare Cantu. 

Mr Macgregor, of canoe renown, has in the press a 
narrative of his voyages in the itob Roy on the Jordan, 
the Nile, and the Sea of Galilee. 

Nature states that Dr John Davy, brother to Sir Humphry 
Davy, has bequeathed to the Royal Society, in fulfilment 
of an expressed wish of his illustrious brother, a service 
of plate, presented to Sir Humphry Davy for the inven- 
tion of the safety lamp, to be employed in founding a 
medal to be given annually for the most important dis- 
covery in chemistry made in Europe of Anglo-America. 

Sir Henry Bulwer is residing at Avignon, finishing his 
life of Lord Palmerston, the first volume of which is 
already in the press. 


Spirit of the Journals. 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 














RUSSIA IN ASIA, 

The Times thinks that it will be a clear gain if the 
Russian and British Governments recognise their respective 
positions in Asia, But, as a step to this, and also as a 
natural consequence of it, they must accustom themselves 
to negotiate directly when their interests seem in danger 
of conflicting. A vast amount of unnecessary heartburning 
between the two nations has arisen from their habit of 
suspecting every act of each other as a menace, and yet 
never coming to inquire at the fountain-head what its real 
significance may be. Russia, if there had been no stich 
region as India, would have pursued, notwithstanding, her 
traditional policy of incorporating as subjects tribes whicli’ 


she found intolerable as neighbours. It is probably by no’ 
means the most advantageous policy for herself. She has’ 


wasted her strength in an incessant march onwards, instead 
of turning her intrinsic resources to account. But we 
have not suffered from her choice hitherto. The most, in 
fact, that is ever argued is, that we are likely to suffer. 
On the other hand, the world has been a gainer by her 
persistent encroachments. Russian manufacturers are 


jealous of British rivalry ; but their jealousy cannot be as 


prohibitory of a lucrative traffic as the anarchy or despotic 
robbery of which commerce has had up to this time to 
ran the gauntlet to Central Asia. 


THE DUKE OF GENOA AND THE SPANISH THRONE. 
The Opinione Nazionale, an Italian paper, contains, in 


The Daily News says an opinion has been gaining the f . 
: : orm of a letter from Madrid, a manifesto of the per- 
strength during the last two or three years that if we are sons.or person oles ath » ab heart fhe-elaction'of 


to continue to be a great commercial people it is absolutely the Duke of Genoa to the 8 


panish throne, It says: The 


i adven- necessary to mark the distinction between the honest and 
refit be Soe ead one ante teen the dishonest trader much more emphatically than we have 
aper, bad t - cal size, and insecure binding. hitherto done. A bankruptcy law, however strict, affects 
law one W o ignorantly fancies that such things - the ge 5 ag atte prea nee “ “~~ 

rn : e spectacle of large fortunes e by illegi 
- have no effect upon eae a teaiae of wot cesses which has so extensively demoralised commercial 
vant ae oe a . pu he h ad iy Hol well life. Hence the proposal of A The Bonowraie Institute of 
“3 y » wich may im €11 Commerce,” to be composed of persons ‘“ whose reputation 
Street for twopence ; let him turn to his own ‘large, js intact and of at least seven years’ standing,” and who 
clear, well-printed edition, and then say whether shall be entitled to affix letters of diploma to their names. 
the poem does not seem to have acquired a new This needs explanation, however. What is it that its 
grace, and light, and sweetness that it did not authors seek to establish A university in which to gr.- 
possess before. We are glad to perceive, therefore, duate,? A Church or an Order to be entered with high pro- 


Allan Poe— i test fessions? Or a guild to protect large common interests? 
ees oi P pene yg giv Something of all of these, and therefore, more or less liable 


genius that America has yet produced—is at length to the objections brought against all. By the terms of the 


offered to English readers in a handy and present- proposal » young merchant must make good his character 


able form, with the accompaniments of clear type 
and paper. But it was a bold notion to think 
of illustrating these wonderful poems. Failure 


might have anticipated at the beginning. 
It was @ priori as impossible to translate the 
dream-like beauty of Annabel Lee into a picture as 
it was impossible to set the poem to fitting music ; 


and we dare say a good many of our readers have, 
had their Sains owrsgen by hearing the mysti-| 
cally beautiful lines sung to the strumming of a 
piano. The illustrations to this volume are tolerable 
only where they are independent of the poetry— 
€. g one or two charming little landscapes by Mr 
MacWhirter. But, to begin at the beginning, did 
ever anybody more wickedly sg ag a fine poem 
than Mr C. J. Staniland has done with the “ Raven. 

Did Mr Staniland fancy that this was a comic 
poem? We find a hideously ugly boy seated in an 
arm-chair, before a fire, the room being filled with 
ghouls and’ spirits that remind us of the magic 
scene in Der Preischutz done in a country theatre. 
What these tawdry devils have to do with the 
weird simplicity of the poem we are at a loss to 
make out.. But this is nothing to the final scene, 
in which the boy is found lying on the floor, with a 
merry imp (presumably representing heartburn or 


unaided in the open world before he can be elected to the 
new body. For seven years he must show that he is skilful, 
prudent, and upright, and if he establishes a substantial 
repatation for these valuable qualities, it is possible that 
he may not be ambitious of a diploma conferring the 
honour of writing H.I.C. after his name. Then such a 
body must be self-elected ; the people who compose it will 
have recorded their testimony to one another, but they 
will not have that of an independent authority. Again, as 
a guild this new institute would lack authority. Its laws 
would be merely internal regulations, binding upon those 
who by the very supposition of their membership would 
be the persons least likely to break them, and upon no one 
else. Still whatever crudity there may be in the plan as 
at present developed, if the sound portion of the mer- 
chants and bankers of the City of London see in it any 
capacity of useful development, they can make it a great 
fact. The proposition is one for creating a new aristocracy, 
but an aristocracy of character, not of mere wealth, 





THE MACKONOCHIZ CASE. 

The J'imes regards this case as a conspicuous instance of 
the real spirit of the extreme Ritualistic party. These 
gentlemen were wont loudly to boast that they, and they 
alone, were fully acting up to the Rubrics and other ordi- 
nances of the Prayer Book. The result of the first formal 
trial to which they have been challenged is that five of their 
most distinctive practices are condemned as inconsistent 








nightmare) sitting on his chest. e forgive Mr 


name of the Duke of Genoa, the son of the bold conqueror 
of Peschiera, has already become the symbol and standard 
between the P ista, Democratic, and Unionist party, 
which represent the great monarchical majority of Spain. 
A similar mission of brotherhood anh pe } peat 
at the beginning of the last century by Adelaide of Savoy, 

the raesfal wie of Philip the Fifth, so dear to the 
Castilian people, and a century anda half earlier by the 

Infanta Catherine, the daughter of Philip the md and’ 
the wife of Charles Emmanuel the Great, who bequeathed 
an imperishable heritage of affection to the people’ of 
Savoy. Now the race of Philip the Fifth is struck out 
from the list of dynasties ; treaties are torn up by plebis-' 
cites ; historical are replaced by national rights; for the’ 
grace of God there is substituted the will of the 

the supreme law of a free country, The Duke of Genoa, ac- 
claimed by the national suffrage; will obey no other law 
than that of his new adopted country. One of his glorious 
ancestors, Emmanuel Philibert, maintained the honour of the 
Spanish arms on the field of St Quintin—new and peaceful 
laurels will bud forth on the forehead of the young Duke. 
No Power ses; on the contrary, all the opean 
Powers will applaud his’ election. Thomas I. will give 

to Spain, as Victor Emmanuel II. has given'to Italy, order 

and peace, blended with apt oe justice. The glory of 
a redeemed Spain will be again reflected upon Italy. In 

ancient times Spain, illumined by Roman civilisation, shed 
again on the mother country the rays of that literary glory 
which she had first derived from it. The two Senecas, 

Lucan, Quintilian, and Martial, all Spaniards, restored to 
the Latin Muses the splendour which they had possessed 
under Augustus. In the person of Trajan, Spain gave to 
Rome her gr atest warrior since the days of Cssar, and her 
last Emperor before the days of Marcus Aurelius, At the 
close of the Middle Ages, Spain received from the Genoese 
Columbus a new world. She now offers to the Duke of 


Genoa a powerful kingdom—the proud throne of Charles* 


Vv. A new and glorious era of peaceful progress will be 
inaugurated for ltaly and for regenerated Iberia. 





Miss Bateman has procured an injunction against a 


Chieago manager to prevent him from producing. Mui y 
eae, which, it is decided, Miss Bateman hai” the sole 
right to play in America. 
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immense amount of pains and labour ; but besides 
this work he was the autho of several popular 
books of travel, and was a frequent contributor to 
‘Fraser’ and other, periodicals. The volume now 
before us contains Mr Weld’s observations during an 
autumn tour through the pleasantest province of 
sunny France, He describes with the pen of an 
antiquarian its old towns and cities which abound 
with so many traces and monuments of an illustrious 
past ; and dwells with an artist's fondness oe its 
smiling vineyards and picturesque forests. The first 
chapter contains an account of the vintage at 
Beaune, and an eloquent defence of the rich wines 
of B dy. The opening of the vintage in the 
wine districts of France is attended with some for- 
malities. The blast of the trumpet calls the vin- 
tagets together, and then after a drink of weak 
wine, they go forth joyously to their labours singing 
songs in praise of hus. There is one stanza of 
popular ditty which is significant of unquiet 

ights : 
N 7 allons en ge 
our Tr ies 80 
Coucher sur cf oo ig 
Ramasser des pieux ! 

The vine is indigenous to Burgundy, and wild 
vines are still common in the forest districts. The 
chief vineyards in this “ ise of wine” are Clos 
Vougeot, Romande Conti, Pomard, Nuits, Cham- 
bertin (the favourite wine of Napoleon L), Corton, 
Beaune, ‘and Volney. Although producing some 
excellent white wines, it is in red wines that Bur- 
gundy is truly great. To their many virtues we 

ve not sufficient space here to do _ justice. 
Monarchs and i passing poets and philosophers, 
all combine to do onour to the matchless wines of 
Burgundy. The learned Erasmus declared that a 
draught of this generous liquor was “as new blood 
iin his veins, quickening his pen into brightness and 
life,” and attributed the cure of his gastritis to 
Peaune wine; while the Count de la Loyére, Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Society of the Cote d’Or, 
states as the result of his experience that “the 
labourers who drink Burgundy consume one quarter 
less meat and bread than those who do not habitu- 
ally drink this wine, and that the inhabitants of 


Burgutidy are singularly exempt from gout and 
kidney Tstasch” 


The Bretons, when desirous of doing honour to Dugueselin, of the hospital presented eae: on Easter Day, a| 
presented him with a hogshead of Beaune wine, which the sheep or young goat, decora 

renowned warrior. says the Chronicler, accepted ‘mowlt|ribbons, to the dean and chapter of the cathedral. 
and cardinals were, for many years./'The animal was led in procession around the church, 


.gracieusement.’ Po 
_great consumers of Bu 


was again destroyed “) the Normans, and so effee- 

tually that Guillauine le Breton remarks, “Vix ut 

vestigia restent.”. But Autun (an abbreviation of 

Augustodunum) in rose from its ashes, and it 

was within her walls that the first dukes of Bur- 

gundy held their court, before their migration to 
on. 

e Emperor of the French has, in his ‘ History of Ovesar,’ 
declared that the Bibracte of the Romans was noton the site 
of Autun, but on the summit of Mont Beauvray, fourteen 
miles from Autun. But, opposed as this opinion evidently is 
to facts, Napoleon IIL. has many supporters ; and fortunately 
for himself, he is id a position to be able, if he be right; to 
substantiate his opinion. And, if he hold to the fine sentence 
heading the preface to his work, ‘La vérité historique 
devrait étre non moins sacrée que la religion,” he will leave 
ho stone unturned to prove his position. And this he is 
literally doing. 

Daring last summer, extensive excavations at the expense of 
Government were made on the summit of Mont Beauvray. 
The result was, the discovery of the remains of a wall, runnin 
round the erest of the mountain, objects in bronze, coins v 
Gaul, mosaic pavements, fragments of pottery, and an 
enormous number of amphore, amounting, as I was informed, 
to above 4,000. These discoveries undoubtedly prove that a 


The foolish and often insane attempt, so nt, un 
tunately, with our countrymen, to “+ sas tote fe early 
seen in France. Contentient with their lot seems to be very 
general ; and, if it is a feature of the French character to be 
amused with what we should eall trifles, this custom 
has, at least, the advantage-of occupying time harmlessly, 
It is impossible, of course, to be the guest of a French family 
where are daughters, without struck by the t 
cotitrast between their life and that of English gitla, “thi 
contrast appeared to me now to be more striking than evey 
and this is the ease ; for, while the French girl been, so 
~ speak, a still, her life gen, a: nei running in 

e same narrow domestic groove, our rls have 
accorded more liberty, of which they have tg been slow to 
take advantage, with what result, in many cases, is well 
known. Thus enco to indulge in amusements of the 
most exciting nature, a quiet home becomes a bore, and their 
young life is spent in frivolities which are sorry preparations 

t the years when they hopeto be matrons. There is, doubt- 
leas, much to be said against the French system of marrying 
girls to men whose characters they have little or no oppor- 
tunity of studying ; but, although continental marriages are 
not, as a rule, the result of mutual love, it is ¢ertain that in 
France a maidenhood of glittering but unreal splendour is 
rarely, if ever, succeeded by a wifehood of disappointment 
and unhappiness. 


With this extract we are compelled to conclude 





camp was established on thé summit of this mountain ; but 
unless further researches develope much more extensive 
remains, there really does not appear to be any good ground | 
for supposing that Bibracte was on the summit of Mont’ 
Beauvray. But probably one of the strongest arguments 
against this hypothesis is the fact that Vout Beauvray, 
according to the survey of French engineer officers, is 810 
metres = 2,656 feet above the level of the sea. Antiquarians, ! 
however, who adopt an opinion are not easily to be turned; 
from it, whatever evidence may be brought forward, and thus; 
several of these gentlemen, as 1 was informed, cling to the 
belief that Mont Beanvray and Bibracte are identical. | 
Avallon, on the other hand, is a town of Celtic’ 
origin ; the old name being Aballo. “And like the 
majority of other towns in Burgundy, situated as 
Avallon is on a hill, it was the theatre for centuries 
of internecine wars, having been besieged, sacked, 
and burnt so frequently, that the unfortunate in- 
habitants must have come to the conclusion, that 
war and not was the normal state of exist- 
ence.” Mr Weld alludes to some curious old customs 
which have only very recently ceased to exist in this’ 
town. One had sefein to the fearful calamities’ 
which were common in the middle ages, 
men, each ringing a bell, went through all the streets, 
every Monday night at one o'clock, crying at inter-, 
vals, ‘ Reveillez-vous, &c.” Another recalls the: 
days of sacrifice and burnt-offering. “The director | 


with flowers and 





eof them, When Petrarch u 
/Reme, his Holiness found the cardinals opposed 
JAvi 


to leaving, 


wie sera matheureuse.” They speak 


the truth, said Petrarch, | 
they adore it ‘comme le nectar des dieux.” 
ps 


rgundy real trian, z a and afterwards sacrificed. A yearly offering of 100 


ignon. Demanding their reason, they replied, “Tl nya acquaintance during 
jpoint de vin de Beaune en Italie, et sans vin de Beaune notre! specimen of the petit propridtaire : 


Beaune Wins was seut across the priétaires as wy friend in question, that some English philan- 


francs is now made instead.” Mr Weld a 


his tour with a favourable 


Aud it is, perhaps, from a knowledge of such petits 





“Two Pe 


our notice of a volume which contains many pleasant 
chapters, and many bright sketches of French life 
and manners. The author has left us a thoroughly 
readable book, and our only regret as we close it is 
that it is the last we shall ever have from him. 





the 


Guy Vernon. By Hon. Mrs Woulfe. 


urst and Blackett. 


The innumerable works of fiction which, we are 
bound to believe, answer some mysterious demand 
of the public, ever requiring more and more novels, 
and ever pronouncing them wearisome and worth- 
less, are deficient in many of the qualities which 
were once regarded as indispensable ‘to “ polite ” 
literature, In no particular is this deficiency more 
general than in that of refinement of style. The 
bouncing, the fast, the hardly realistic, and the 
“emancipated ” emotional novels are, unfortunately, 
numerously represented in our literature by the 
ns of female writers; some really clever, though 
insufficiently educated, others with only sufficient 
powers to enable them to imitate feebly the bad 
models which their defective taste has betrayed 
them into admiring. In all those instances the 
reader of modern novels is offended by a total 
absence of refinement, or bored by an affectation 
of it, which is worse, inasmuch as anything false is 
more offensive than any deficiency. Vulgarity of 
mind, evidencing itself in vulgarity of style, per- 
vades the novels of the day so generally, that one 
feels almost grateful, as well as altogether pleased, 
when the phenomenon of 4 novel which is totally 
free from either presents itself. 

‘Guy Vernon’ is one of these rare exceptions to 


for 
yee Ne O dinaln and every year the papal cellars were thropists are desirous to see a similar class of men in our,@ too general rule, as well as to some others of 


replenished with it. And see how a jolly monk wasingpired COUDtY 


by the wines of the Cote d’Or. 
Nuus les boirons lentement, 
Nous les boirons tendrement, 
Ton Clos V t, ton Romanée : 
Par nous la sainte liqueur, 
ui nous réchauffe Je coeur, 


e sera jamais profanée. 
for the transport of 


r . special vil 
Pgs toe Berguudy to nt t the monarch had 


especial reasons for acting thus liberally. During his con- 
valeseence; after a long illness, his physician, Fagon, ordered 
him to drink Bargandy instead of Champagne. This medical 
judgment had the effeet of bringing the wines 6f Beaune into 
fashion. This led toa fierce quarrel between Charles Coffin, 
the Poet Laureate of Champagne, and Bénigne Grenan, the 
i Ba ian Poet Laureate; and as the former could not 
‘ob the satisfaction he desired, by attacking his adversar 
in verse, he proposed that should fight 
their respective mistresses. t Grenan declined fighting, 
alleging the honour accorded to Beaune wine by the king 


«of the town. Former! 


Causa nostre letite. But as many pe 
these words with the rather than with the Virgin, the| 
motto was.chauged to orbis et urbis honos, 


so interesting alike to the antiquarian, and the 
tourist in seareh.of scenery,as Autun. Standing on 
the northern slope of the hills rising from the valley 
of the Arroux, itis surrounded on all sides by smiling 
vineyards and forest-like woods. It is generally 
regarded as the “Bibracte” of Julius OCmsar, and 
the “ Augustodunuin ” of Augustus. ‘Tacitus dwells 
on its importance as 4 powerful fortress and a large 
city, and mentions that the most illustrious of the 
_youth of Gaul were ‘educated there. The decline of 
the power, however, was fatal to the city, 
but Constantine in ® measure rebuilt it. Ta 888, it 


latter. 
worked smoothly cannot be very wrong, the morcellement o 

oy ewende Ser' Core Was ehh Mak all ; 

eminent political economists in our country, must be con- 


‘was quite sufficient to justify its renown. No wonder that ducive to the wimcinccy Hey French peasants. It is a ae 


adie ' : racter Mistake to su 
Oe aT, pe a ys nn ogee a yee Seat of the Great Revelation. 1,éon Faucher shows, in his admi- 


‘Bellona a sword ih her riht hand. in the middie of "ble and exhaustive work on the state of property in France, 
tthe diteonth deatary, Bellona gave place to the Virgin bear- that the morcellement began long before the Re 
ing dhe tafant Jotus on ‘her Left aria while the right hand % congenial is the system to the French peasant of the 


; present day, that plots of land are eagerly purchased the 
a bunch of grapes. Beneath the Virgin was ron T0tt0 aee vont aes ode indie neneioehs gery P 


habits and customs of 
Of all the ancient towns of Burgundy, no one is stalking process which 


But, although it is certainly to be deplored that in | 
many parishes in England the labourer considers himself | 
ascriptus glebe, and is indeed little better than a mere serf, | 
poy he be raised and gives a small plot of ground, he would ; 
find it very costly, and almost certainly fail-even to subsist 
upon it, The English peasant does not, unfortunately, 
that thrift which distinguishes his French brother. To save, 

be it ever so little, is a characteristic feature of the latter. | 
Look, when a French national loan is in the market, how 
desirous the peasants are to be lenders, The amount of money ! 
hoarded by iétaires of France is enormous ; ' 


e petits proprié 


and when we reflect that it consists of extremely small savings, and, though the author draws on 
often made with great self-denial, we must admit that the nal cael Peitad) 


class in question 


a remarkable love of independence. , 
With this disposition, the petit propriéiaire of Frauce, though , 
robably a much more hard-working man than the English 
abourer, is, I sincerely believe, happier as a rule than the’ 
And, on the principle that a system that has lon 


forth severe censure from 
this subdivision dates only 


volution ; and 


Our author had an unity of observing the 
rench sportsmen; and the 
a chasseur adopted for 
“ getting as near to the birds as possible when they 
rose,” recalled M. Dumas’ account of his shooting 
erformances as related in the ‘Histoire de mes 
étes.” Mr Weld’s experience enabled him to insti-' 
tute a comparison between the life led by French 
girls belonging to the middle classes, that led 
by English girls of the same position. He considers 
that taken altogether life in the French count 
districts is less artificial than it is with us, “and 
that, with equal innocence, more true enjoyment is 





to be seen families of the middle classes in’ 
France than among our own ”: 





‘to the enitical taste whic 


graver and more reprehensible import. It is full of 
refinement, without being weak or over-ornate, and 
suggests to the reader that Mrs Woulfe set herself 
the task of delineating good and pure women, in 
their intercourse with society, of whom it could not 
be said that they were fcols, bores, prudes, or mere 
i and roe to whom the much-misused term 
“gentle” may be applied in its original meaning. 
Apart from the story, which is ver tntéresling 
fund of vulgar 
sensationalism or coarse passion for the attraction 
she offers, brought to a dramatic climax by natural 
rocess, the style of the book must recommend itself 
y its correctness, its elegance, and its simplicity 
ch is seldom so delicately 
indulged. There is no fine writing, but all is re- 
fined ; there is no inflation, no strenuous word- 
painting, no studied abruptness, or forced effect. 
The story is told in a clear, flowing, narrative style, 
is cavetully thought out, and well put together. We 
take it for granted, as there is no reference to any 
former work on the title-page, that ‘Guy Vernon’ 
is the author's tirst novel. “She is to be congratu- 
lated on a coup d’essai more free from crudity, moré 
compact and artistic in its construction than nine- 
tenths of the first novels of even superior writers. 
She has paid her readers the compliment of writing 
with ease what she desires they shall read with in- 
terest, and she has invested her story with all the 
charm ofa cultivated and sensitive mind. 

The materials with which Mrs Woulfe works are 
not of remarkable novelty, but she combines them 
cleverly ; and the result is a graceful, stirring, touching 
story, whose principal personage is a very lovely and 
loveable creature. Violet Harcourt is a creation of 
which any novelist might be proud. Only a delicate 
and finely-sensitive mind could produce it, and only 
true sod taste and ia hoe ca of the really ad- 
mirable in womanhood could inspire a writer to 
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traverse, 80 directly the linc’ taken’ by modern|Staniland for not being able to show us thé unap- with the Prayer Book. Mr Mackonovhib’s couduct bets 

° . 2 “ : » . ¥ . t betra 
heroine-ism. The admirers of “ tawny tigresses,” of|proachable Annabel Ag but the “Raven” eal a complete is of loyalty to the mei. laws of the 


the Miss Forrester school; of black-haired “god- 
desses” who elope with grooms; and femmes in- 
comprises who vm pap letters from lovers 
rejected in favour of suitors, sent to neighbour- 
ing post-offie addressed to initials, are sublimely 


‘aculty contracting nary 

nick of time, will fail to appreciate the charm of 
Violet Hareourt’s purity, as free from affectation as 
from stain, and her ight and courageous con- 
scientiousness, incapable of a moment's B ere mene | 
of, or paltering with, her duty. But Mrs Woulfe must 
be most inadequately represented by her mode of 
thought and style of expression, if she has any am- 
bition to find admiring readers among such as these. 
Her book will make its mark, and many passages 
will linger in the memory from which scores of the 
highly-spiced novels of the day will pass without 
the least lingering. 

Sir Guy is not so successful a portraiture as his 
beautiful, gentle, noble wife, but he is very fairly 
drawn for a lady novelist’s hero ; and the ordinary 
error of violent contrast between the first and the 
last state of a man who has to suffer the conse- 
quences of his own weakness, wilfulness, and folly, 
has been wisely avoided. There is a good deal of 
reality about Sir Guy, much more than in the case 
of Basil Ricketts, his illegitimate brother, the villain 
of the story. The third volume in first novels is 
generally a failure, the inexperienced writer seldom 
Pp ing the patience, and still more rarely the 
skill, to perfect the arrangement of her design, so as 
to produce a gradual increase of interest ; she is too 
apt to run through an undue proportion of her 
capital in the beginning. In this respect, too, Mrs 
Woulfe is an exception ; her third volume is better 
than her second, and her second is an improvement 
on her first. She has given us a gvod novel, in 
every sense of the word, and we shall anticipate 
others from her pen with ‘equal pleasure and 
confidence. 


The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Illus- 
trated. Edinburgh: Alexander Hislop and Co. 


It is one of the misfortunes attendant upon the 
absence of an international copyright-law between 
this country and America, that our publishers seldom 
give us’ the chance of ing an American author 
in decent type and paper. e reason is obvious. 
The market is filled with all manner of spuriouscheap 
editions, that render such an effort much too risky. 
Hence it is that American literature, which—with 





all deference be it spoken—should not scorn adven- | 


titious aids, is generally associated with dirty grey 

per, bad t roll size, and insecure a Ml 

t any one who ignorantly fancies that such things 
have no effect upon his enjoyment of an author 
read Romeo Juliet, published in the form 
of a dirty tract, which may be had in Holywell 
Street for twopence ; let him turn to his own - large, 
clear, well-printed edition, and then say whether 
the poem does not seem to have acquired a new 
grace, and light, and sweetness that it did not 
possess before. We are glad to perceive, therefore, 
that Allan ng oes Hf the greatest 
genius that America has yet produced—is at length 
offered to English readers in a handy anv present- 
able form, with the accompaniments of clear type 
and paper. But it was a bold notion to think 
of illustrating these wonderful poems. Failure 


might have anticipated at the beginning. 
It was ad iort as im ible to translate the 
dream-like aha of Annabel Lee into a picture as 


it was impossible to set the poem to fitting music ; 
“a ya dare say a good many of our oe ame 

eir feelings outraged by hearing the mysti- 
cally beautiful fence sung to’ the strumming of a 
piano. The illustrations to this volume are tolerable 
only where they are independent of the poetry— 
€. J one or two ing little landscapes by Mr 
MacWhirter. But, to begin at the beginning, did 
ever anybody more wickedly burlesque a fine poem 
than Mr C. J. Staniland has done with the “ Raven.” 
Did Mr Staniland that this was a comic 
poem? We find a hideously ugly boy seated in an 
arm-chair, before a fire, the room bemg filled with 
ghouls and spirits that remind us of the magic 
scene in Der Freischutz done in a country theatre. 
What these tawdry devils have to do with the 
weird simplicity of the poem we are at a loss to 
make out. But this is nothing to the final scene, 
in which the boy is found lying on the floor, with a 
merry imp (presumably re ing heartburn or 
nightmare) sitting on his chest. e forgive Mr 


more 
from his experienced pencil. 


Mr Clark Stanton’s 
drawings are rather commonplace. 


Ae fo ty floors in which this artist delights. 

ut Mr Lawson’s “ Eldorado” is clever and satisfac- 

tory, With three-fourths of these illustrations cut 

out, the book would have been better ; but, as it 

“se is the best edition of Poe’s poems we 
ow of. 





Mr Dickens’s new story, of which the first portion will 
be published in March next, will, it appears, be completed 
in twelve monthly parts, instead of in twenty as usual. 
The story will be illustrated by Mr Charles Allston Collins, 
Mr Dickens’s son-in-law. 

The Atheneum states that a book called ‘ Fairy Fancies ’ 
(to be published by Messrs Hurst and Blackett) will be 
illustrated from drawings by the Marchioness of Hastings. 

Professor Henry Morley, who delights in old biography, 
will shortly publish two volumes devoted to Clement 
Marot, the early French poet, and other studies. 

The forthcoming work from the pen of General Garibaldi 
has been translated under the supervision of a distinguished 
English litterateur, and will be published under the title of 
‘The Rule of the Monk; or, Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century.’ 

Mr Blanchard Jerrold’s new volume, in the press, is 
entitled ‘The Gavroche Party,’ being literary estimates of 
political France. 

Pius IX. has confided the task of writing the history of 
the CEcumenical Council to the well-known Italian author, 
Cesare Cantu. 

Mr Macgregor, of canoe renown, has in the press a 
narrative of his voyages in the Rob Roy on the Jordan, 
the Nile, and the Sea of Galilee. 

Nature states that Dr John Davy, brother to Sir Humphry 
Davy, has bequeathed to the Royal Society, in fulfilment 
of an expressed wish of his illustrious brother, a service 
of plate, presented to Sir Humphry Davy for the inven- 
tion of the safety lamp, to be employed in founding a 
medal to be given annually for the most important dis- 
covery in chemistry made in Europe of Anglo-America. 

Sir Henry Bulwer is residing at Avignon, finishing his 
life of Lord Palmerston, the first volume of which is 
already in the press. 


Spirit of the Journals. 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 
The Daily News says an opinion has been gaining 














strength during the last two or three years that if we are 
to continue to be a great commercial people it is absolutely 
necessary to mark the distinction between the honest and 
the dishonest trader much more emphatically than we have 
hitherto done. A bankruptcy law, however strict, affects 
only the dishonest when they are unsuccessful ; and it is 
the spectacle of large fortunes made by illegitimate pro- 
cesses which has so extensively demoralised commercial 
life. Hence the proposal of ‘‘ The Honourable Institute of 
Commerce,” to be composed of persons “ whose reputation 
is intact and of at least seven years’ standing,” and who 
shall be entitled to affix letters of diploma to their names, 
This needs explanation, however. What is it that its 
authors seek to establish ? A university in which to gr.- 
duate# A Church or an Order to be entered with high pro- 
fessions# Or a guild to protect large common interests? 
Something of all of these, and therefore, more or less liable 
to the objections brought against all. By the terms of the 
proposal a young merchant must make good his character 
unaided in the open world before he can be elected to the 
new body. For seven years he must show that he is skilful, 

rudent, and upright, and if he establishes a substantial 
reputation for these valuable qualities, it is possible that 
he may not be ambitious of a diploma conferring the 
honour of writing H.I.0. after his name. Then such a 
body must be self-elected ; the peopie who compose it will 
have recorded their testimony to one another, but they 
will not have that of an independent authority. Again, as 
Pa guild this new institute would lack authority. Its laws 
‘would be merely internal regulations, binding upon those 
who by the very supposition of their membership would 
be the persons least likely to break them, and upon no one 
else. Still whatever crudity there may be in the plan as 
at present developed, if the sound portion of the mer- 
chants and bankers of the City of London see in it any 
capacity of useful development, they can make it a great 
fact. The proposition is one for creating a new aristocracy, 
but an aristocracy of character, not of mere wealth, 


‘ 
| 





THE MACKONOCHIE CASE. 

The J'imes regards this case as a conspicuous instance of 
the real spirit of the extreme Ritualistic party. These 
gentlemen were wont loudly to boast that they, and they 
alone, were fully acting up te the Rubrics and other ordi- 
nances of the Prayer Book. The result of the first formal 
trial to which they have been challenged is that five of their 





most distinctive practices are condemned as inconsistent 


“ Helen” looks like a young woman out of one of *ertion is justifiable. 
the ee magazines, standing on one of those 


| fails deferentially and generously to accept the jud, 


2 pene as a subject, and we had hoped better Church of England, It is plain that they look upon its 


Courts with distrust, and regard its laws as natura 
nee and 


Mr J. Lawson’s &2¢mies, against which any kind of self-defe 


t becomes them to consider 
whether this position can long be consistent with thei own 
self-respect, and whether they can expect it to be tolerated 
by the country. Everything tends to show that Ritualisinx 
is utterly incompatible with the true spirit of the Church 
of England. 

The Telegraph retwarks in regard to’ the late Mackono- 
chie decision that im such a case obedience to the law is 


not a question of inches in the height to which the harids 


are lifted and the extent to which the knee is bent, or of 
minutes in the extinction of candles. If the battle at St 
Alban’s is to be fought over such trumpery expedients on’ 
the part of the defeated party, the Ritualists will become 
more than a nuisance—they will be broadly accused of 
Jesuitical subterfuges. The evangelising work which Mr 


_Mackonochie does so excellently beyond the church, in the 


district where he labours, can only suffer’ so long as he 
ent 
of the law on his attempts after nicety and symbolical 
effect in the service. Nothing can more discredit the cause 


‘of the Ritualists than to stand convicted before the country 
as triflers and quibblers. 





RUSSIA IN ASIA, 


The Times thinks that it will be aclear gain if the 
Russian and British Governments recognise their respective 
positions in Asia, But, as a step to this, and also as a 
natural consequence of it, they must accustom themselves 
to negotiate directly when their interests seem in danger 
of conflicting. A vast amount of unn heartburning 
between the two nations has arisen from their habit of 
suspecting every act of each other as a menace, and yet 
never coming to inquire at the fountain-head what its real 
significance may be, Russia, if there had been no stich 
region as India, would have pursued, notwithstanding, her 
traditional policy of incorporating as subjects tribes whicli’ 
she found intolerable as neighbours. It is probably by no 
means the most advantageous policy for herself. She has 
wasted her strength in an incessant march onwards, instead 
of turning her intrinsic resources to account. But we 
have not suffered from her choice hitherto, The most, in 
fact, that is ever argued is, that we are likely to suffer, 
On the other hand, the world has been a gainer by her 
persistent encroachments. Russian manufacturers are 
jealous of British rivalry ; but their jealousy cannot be as 
prohibitory of a lucrative traffic as the ssaneny or despotic 
robbery of which commerce has had up to this time to 
run the gauntlet to Central Asia. 


THE DUKE OF GENOA AND THE SPANISH THRONE. 

The Opinione Nazionale, an Italian paper, contains, in 
the form of a letter from Madrid, a manifesto of the per- 
sons or personages who have most at heart the election of 
the Duke of Genoa to the Spanish throne, It says: The 
name of the Duke of Genoa, the son of the bold conqueror 
of Peschiera, has already become the omen standard 
between the Pr ista, Democratic, and Unionist party, 
which represent the great monarchical majority of Spain. 
A similar mission of brotherhood and of love was assumed 
at the beginning of the last century by Adelaide of Savoy, 
the ful wife of Philip the Fifth, so dear to the 
Castilian people, and a century and'a half earlier by the 
Infanta Catherine, the daughter of Philip the and’ 
the wife of Charles Emmanuel the Great, who bequeathed 
an imperishable heritage of affection to the people’ of 
Savoy. Now the race of Philip the Fifth is struck out 
from the list of dynasties ; treaties are torn up by plebis-’ 
cites ; historical are replaced by national rights; for the 
grace of God there is substituted the will of the people— 
the supreme law of a free country, The Duke of Genoa, ac- 
claimed by the national suffrage, will obey no other law 
than that of his new adopted country. One of his glorious 
ancestors, Emmanuel Philibert, maintained the honour of the 
Spanish arms on the field of St Quintin—new and peaceful 
laurels will bud forth on the forehead of the young Duke. 
No Power opposes; on the contrary, all the European 
Powers will applaud his’ election. Thomas I. will’ give 
to Spain, as Victor Emmanuel II. has given'to Italy, order 
and peace, blended with eget: Soave justice. The glory of 
a redeemed Spain will be again reflected upon Italy. In 
ancient times Spain, illumined by Roman civilisation, shed 
again on the mother country the rays of that literary glory 
which she had first derived from it. The two Senecas, 
Lucan, Quintilian, and Martial, all Spaniards, restored to 
the Latin Muses the splendour which they had possessed 
under Augustus. In the person of Trajan, Spain gave to 
Rome her gr atest warrior since the days of Cxsar, and her 
last Emperor before the days of Marcus Aurelius, At the 
close of the Middle Ages, Spain received from the Genoese 
Columbus a new world. She now offers to the Duke of 
Genoa a powerful kingdom—the proud throne of Charles” 
V. A new and glorious era of peaceful progress will be 
inaugurated for Italy and for regenerated Iberia. 





Miss Bateman has procured an injunction against a 
Chicago manager to prevent him from producing Mui y 
Warner, which, it is decided, Miss Batenian has’ the sole 
right to play in America. 
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THE QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
MORDEN GRANGE. 

We have a special reason for asking the habitual 
playgoer to go and see Morden Grange. Amid the 
ble meee and commonplace average merit 

of the mass of modern plays, he will find it refresh- 
ing to come u a piece that is thoroughly, de- 
finitely, incurably bad. There is a fine, bold decision 
about the badness of Morden Grange which is in 
itself interesting. If the playgoer be a novice in 
such matters, he may r with a certain awe 
upon the probable mental condition of a few noisy 
people in the back row of the pit, who vociferousl 
applaud each sentiment, scene, and new dress that 
occurs in the play; while, if he is not a novice, he 
will wish that these people had been requested to 
moderate the rancour of their enthusiasm in the 
upper ry. But, in any case, he will perceive 
that this noise has its effect ; and that, so soon as the 
act-drop has fallen, the audience, listening to the 
uproar, seems to have a bewildered notion that 
something very fine has occurred, yon they would 
be puzzled to know what. If the audience, as hap- 
ned on the first night of the play, be provoked 
into meeting that noise with another sort of noise, 
the best we can say for the piece is that we doubt 
much if the audience knew what it was hissing. 


For never, we are convinced, since the creation of |. 


man Pa ge — a sgn yey rcs so 
com enveloped in fog as is thi uc 
Morden Sings: tf . ad 
Mr Burnand’s new play is founded on Mr Mark 
Lemon’s cleverly-written novel, ‘ Wait for the End.’ 
The original title was not retained, probably, we 
suppose, because it was felt that it would be aski 
too much, Taken by themselves, the incidents of 
the piece are of the most trashy and melodramatic 
kind, such as the transpontine theatres would put 
aside as too commonplace, stagey, connu. The bad 
son of a baronet gets into the hands of two villains,’ 
who induce him to break into his father’s house, 
and steal a diamond bracelet. The inevitable detec- 
tive appears, and arrests one of the villains, finding, 
at the same time, certain documents which appear 
to fix the guilt of the theft on the baronet’s 
son. The son allows the good son to be accused 
and, by implication, convicted of the crime; and 
the latter goes abroad. An interval of seven years 
elapses. en we meet the dramatis persone 
again, a young girl, who loved the good son in the 
previous two acts, and was supposed to be rather 
poor, appears in a fainting condition, and complains 
that she has lost her character, somehow or other. 
Which of the dramatis has stolen it is not 
very clear; but the mystery ought to be solvable, 
for pretty nearly all the le we met in the 
former scenes turn up in this hotel in London. The 
villain’s wife is the ; the villain appears 
as a lawyer; the bad son happens to be living at 
the hotel ; so is the young y of the previous 
acts, whom he has married; the detective comes 
lounging about ; the detective’s assistant in 
former days is now boots at the hotel; and, 
finally, we have the fainting 
brother and her lover (the good son) come upon 
the Why they all come there, and what 
they when they meet, is a dark secret 
that Mr Burnand has withheld from us. Was it to 
hear boots make a ghastly attempt at fun by sing- 
ing “ In a cottage near a wood ?” Lah tin tonrsiedly 
pass on to the last act. Here we find the fainting 
girl, dressed in pink and white, approaching, alone, 
to take possession of Morden Grange. The kindly 
reader will remember that the son was 
banished from Mie house. e father there- 
upon made a will, leaving everything to the bad 
son, and died; so that the bad son is in ion. 
But what avails a will ina drama? The good son 
and the girl in pink and white appear at the door 
of Morden and the bad son and his wife 
pre to leave. Previously, however, the bad son 
a show of drawing a pistol from his pocket ; 
but he drops it on the , and is immediatel 
taken into ership in his brother’s firm in Mel- 
bourne, is, to the best of our knowledge, is the 
outline of the story. We beg, however, to disclaim 
any pretence to accuracy, and can only hope that 
we have not married the two heroines to the wrong 


brothers, 
“| ,’ said the American artist to a man 
who had been gazing at one of his pictures for half- 


an-hour, “ I will not attempt to deceive you any 
longer ; it is a horse.” Js this meant to be a serious 


or is it a subtle burl 


? Has Mr 
Burnand been i mes.dac] : 
ca poking fun at the novel of his colla- 


Mr Burnand, as everybody knows, is a 


oung girl’s|i 


ee ee 


the omission of the word “burlesque” from the 


laybill was only carrying the joke a step further. 
if it is so, we compliment Mr Burnand on having 
cut out break-downs and vulgar comic songs from 
the travestie. We hope, however, that the actors 
will get to learn that a little more liveliness is 
desirable in burlesque-acting. At | pceam. they, too, 
seem to be wrapped in the fog and obscurity which 
surrounds the piece, and to execute their peeve in a, 
rather hopeless and formal manner. One lady, 
indeed, gives us a bit of Victoria Theatre rhodo- 


things. Miss Henrietta Hodson is always pretty, 
and she wore a pretty dress; but the mystery of the 
piece seemed to have dulled her ordinarily bright 
and intelligent capabilities. Mr Frank Matthews 
was very good, and created a little laughter—out of 
nothing. There was one part of the P y, however, 
with which no one could find any fault, and it came 
in as a grateful relief. We refer to the seven years 
which were supposed to elapse between the second 
and third acts. 


| 
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ST GEORGE'S HALL. 
MR HENRY PARKER'S CONCERT. 


The light musical entertainments which enliven 
our sombre winter evenings with sentiment and 
song have already commenced. We shall record 
from time to time the most interesting concerts of 
the season ; and we are pleased to make a beginning 
by a favourable notice of Mr Henry Parker's concert 
at St George’s Hall on Monday last. A carefully- 
selected and judiciously-limited programme was 
commenced by Mendelssohn’s trio in C minor for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Mr Parker pre- 
siding at the pianoforte, and MM. Pollitzer and 
Paque-holding the stringed instruments. Comment 
on the music itself is of course unnecessary in a 
notice of this kind, but as affected by the instru- 
mental interpretation it was highly satisfactory. 
Mr Parker possesses great ability as an executant 
in classical music of this description; his enunciation, 
if we may use the term in referchce to fingering, 
being clear and well defined, and his use of the 
tae artistic. The only fault we were disposed to 

d with his performance was a certain sameness 
and hardness of touch. He seemed generally to 
play more from the elbow than the wrist, an 


to 
our view the allegro appassionato in this work 
might have been more tenderly expressed; 
but in the viwace es he was as effec- 
tive as could be desire We had a better 
opportunity of judging his merits as a pianist in a 
fantasia res hinse on Scotch airs. e have no 
great love for the system of twisting and torturing 
pleasant melodies into varied forms of musical con- 
tortion ; and Scotch airs have been done to death in 
this manner; but Mr Parker’s arrangement has the 
merits of moderation and elegance, and bev: Lag be 
from memory was given with more abandon 
his previous performance, and deserved the encore 
it elicited from the paler. Ree La apeeely beau 
laying in the s ony was ¢ ing to a degree, 
hen su saith, dis a fantasia of his own, “ La Fa- 
vorita,” he was equally successful ; though we think 
the concluding movement in this was overlaid with 
those mechanical effects which, while they illustrate 
the power of the performer over the instrument, 
detract from rather than add to the impression on 
the ear. M. Paque gave proof of his mastery of the 
violoncello in a romance and tarentelle of his own 
composition ; the former plaintive and pretty, the 
latter quaint and catching, an encore of the last 
movement being warmly called for. 
The vocal list was opened by Mdlle Clara Doria, 
with the Bolero from Verdis Sicilian Vespers. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantage of a slight cold, 
her rendering was tuneful and artistic, and was cor- 
dially applauded. Mr Walworth, with a moderate 
voice ak a fair amount of musical skill, lacks the 
dramatic power and vigour necessary for such ew: 
as “Non piu andrai,” which was given much too 
tamely ; nor in the subsequent duet with Miss Lu 
Franklein, “Senza tanti complimenti,” did he at all 
realise the characteristics of the music. The lady’s 
performance both in this duet and in the cavatina, 
“In questo semplice,” was perfect, the latter calling 
forth an enthusiastic encore. The Bk ergo was 
departed from by Miss Susanna Cole, who substi- 
tuted Bishop’s “‘Tell me, heart” for “Since yester- 
day,” by W. Ganz; and she gave it with so much 
uine taste and feeling as to call for a repetition. 


iss Rosamunda Doria, apparently a very young 


| 


montade, in the style which is approved in the New| 
Y|Cut; and thereby shows her sense of the fitness of 


very ‘clever humourist ; and it is just possible that her singing of me lieder by Schubert, which evoked 


well-deserved applause. When we say that Mr 
George Perren, in an area exactly suited to his 
ing voce di camera, is own 

“When first the bells,” it may be naturally sup- 
posed that an encore was inevitable ; and that bei 
answered with the ever-popular “Come into the 
garden, Maud,” the audience—ourselves included— 
were sorely tempted to wish for its repetition. 
Later in the evening Mr Perren gave “Thé Thorn” 
with equal feeling and sweetness, but this time 
he bowed his acknowledgments instead of repeat- 
ing the strain. The concert terminated at a com- 
mendably early hour with the “ Laughing Trio” from 
the Rose vd Castile, the parts being taken most 
effectively by Miss Susanna Cole, Miss Lucy Frank- 
lein, and Mr George Perren. Herr Wilhelm Ganz 
accompanied with his usual ability; and a large 
and fashionable audience testified their appreciation 
of a well-arranged and well-conducted concert. 





The Sacred Harmonic Society has announced its annual 
Christmas performances of Handel’s Messiah, under the 
direction of Sir Michael Costa, at Exeter Hall, for Friday 
next, 17th inst., and Thursday week, 23rd inst. Madlle. 
Sinico, Mdlle. Sainton Dolby, Miss Julia Elton, Mr Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr Santley are the principal vocalists, 

Mr Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio, The Prodigal Son, will 
be performed at the Crystal Palace this afternoon. 

The programme of the last Monday Popular Concert 
before Christmas includes Mozart’s quintet in G minor; 
Haydn’s trio in G major ; Schubert’s sonata for A minor 
for pianoforte alone ; and Beethoven’s Kreutzer sonata for 
piano and violin. The vocalist is Madam Anna Regan. 

A special morning performance will be given at Covent 
Garden Theatre, on the 4th of January, by way of farewell, 
to Mr Charles Mathews, who has announced his intention 
of starting with Mrs Mathews, early in January, to fulfil a 
two years’ engagement in Australia. 

A new comedy, by Mr Andrew Halliday,entitled Marriage, 
will be produced at the St James’s Theatre early in 1870. 

Grisi has left directions in her will that her body shall 
rest in the vault in which her two eldest girls are laid, at 
Pére la Chaise. 

M. Faure and Mdlle Marie Rose—who made an undoubted 
success in Rubinini’s Le Premier Jour de Bonheur—are 
engaged for the new Italian Opera at Drury Lane. 

Mr Gruneisen, in the second edition of his pamphlet, 
‘The Opera and the Press,’ informs us that “there will be 
a national opera-house, co-operating with an Italian enter- 
prise, and there will be an extended repertory, which will 
comprise the productions of composers of all countries, so 
that a school of acting and singing may be combined, to 
afford the fullest encouragement to native talent. The 
motives which have influenced the formation of a new 
opera-house are essentially patriotic. There will be no 
speculative joint-stock company, and the enterprise will 
not be in the hands of operatic traders.” 

The Musical Standard says that Cardinal Bonnechose 
will examine for the so-called Cicumenical Council the 
libretti of all operas at present in representation at Rome. 
They will then be condemned or approved, according to 
the Romish standard of morals and philosophy. 

Mr Bandmann has appeared at the Theatre Royal, 
Melbourne, in Narcisse and Hamlet, and been remarkably 
well received. 

A new English prima donna, Miss Anna Trafford, will 
make her appearance at the ensuing Milan carnival. 

M. Gounod has abandoned his intention of setting 
Francesca da Rimini in favour of another subject, 
Polyeucte ; while M. Ambroise Thomas will set Francesca 
da Rimini. 

The copyright of Sir Michael Costa’s Naaman was 
disposed of at Messrs Puttick’s sale last week for 3331., 
while that of li fetched 1,462. 





ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 
CHESTER. 

The election of a member to serve in Parliament for 
Chester, in the room of Earl Grosvenor, now Marquis of 
Westminster, took place on Saturday last in the Assembly 
Rooms of the New Town Hall. The Hon. Norman 
Grosvenor was proposed by Alderman Robert Frost, and 
seconded by Mr E. G. Salisbury, formerly member for the 
city. There was no opposition, and the hon, gentleman 
was declared duly elected. Mr Grosvenor briefly returned 
thanks, congratulating the Liberal party in Chester upon 
the unity which prevailed in their counsels. 

LYNN. 


The official declaration of the poll took place on Thurs- 
day, the numbers being— 


Lord Claud Hamilton - - -~ 1,051 
Mr Young - = = = = + + 1,032 
Majority - - - - = 19 


SOUTHWARK. 
Sir Francis Lycett addressed a meeting of his supporters 


in Southwark at the Bridge-house Hotel on Tuesday 
night. He spoke chiefly on the education questions 





artiste, gave evidence of careful musical training by 





He had long, he said, supported denominational education. 
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and approved that plan. He sympathised with working ‘OVERCROWDING IN HOSPITALS ¢ AND 


men, having been a working man himself in London about 
forty years ago. A resolution in support of Sir F. Lycetts’ 
eandidature was passed, and a working committee formed. 


‘ Mr Labouchere addressed a meeting of the electors of 
Southwark at the Elephant and Castle on Monday evening. 
He suggested that the names of the several Liberal candi- 
dates should be submitted to the constituency in a prelimi- 
nary ballot, and if he were in a minority he pledged himself 
to retire at once, and do his best to secure the return of his 
more successful opponent. 

The first meeting of the supporters of Sir S. Waterlow 
was also held on Monday evening last at the Central Com- 
mittee rooms, 





Mr Tennyson's new volume, which Messrs Strahan are 
reparing for publication, will contain the completion of 
the ‘Idylls of the King,’ and has prefixed to it a note in 
which the Laureate states the mode in which he would 
have the Idylls, already published, and the new work read 
—the whole being the result of Mr Tennyson’s long study 
of Arthurian romance. 


The Paris Réforme is informed, it says, that Signor 
Mazzini has left London during the last few days, and 
that he is now travelling in Germany. “ Indefatigable in 
his work,” it adds, “he seeks to realise his great idea of 


under the Republican banner.” 








THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 
In the week ending on Saturday last, 4,367 births and 
3,630 deaths were registered in London and in thirteen 


- HOMES. 

On Monday evening a lecture was delivered in 
the National School-room, Bury Street, Bloomsbury, 
by W. M. Torrens, Esq., M.P., on “Overcrowding in 

ospitals and Homes.” The chair was taken by the 
Rev. Capel Cure, Incumbent of St George’s, and the 
attendance was numerous and influential. After a 
brief introduction by the chairman, Mr Torrens, 
who was warmly received throughout, said : 

Some observations of mine addressed to a Working Men's 
Institute in another part of our borough, on the need and 
the duty of providing some better means than now exist for 
the relief of the sick, have led to the choice of the same sub- 
ject for our consideration this evening. I do not know that 
any question of the day presses more urgently for solution. 
Our industrial population are out of heart. Remunerative 
work has now for a long time been very slack. If bread is 
cheap everything else is dear. Idle times are the harvest of 
the usurer and the pawnbroker ; and as far as I know, there 
is not much prospect of any general revival of enterprise, 
trade, or employment. What makes it worse, our local rates 
have risen, are rising, and if things are suffered to go on as 
they do, their burden is not likely to be abated. Within 
seven years the local rates of the metropolis have risen nearly 
50 per cent. ; yet the poor are no better off, though the 
jobbers of all kinds may be, and we ratepayers are 
decidedly worse off than we were. When you think 
how large a proportion of pauperism, some say as 
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disease, and how much, on the other hand, sickness of all 
kinds is promoted by want of proper food, clothing, and 
house accommodation, you will, I think, agree with me that 
it behoves us all to take anxious a about the matter ; 
and for our own sake, as well as for the sake of our poorer 
neighbours, to see whether we get the worth of our money, 
and whether they get the best help it could purchase for 
them. Two principles are in conflict, and public opinion will 





other large towns of the United Kingdom. The annual 
rate of mortality was 29 per 1,000 persons living. The; 
annual rate of mortality last week was 28 per 1,000 in: 
London ; Edinburgh, 30; Dublin, 26; Bristol, 31; Bir- | 
mingham, 28; Liverpool, 27; Manchester, 29; Salford, 
31; Sheffield, 34; Bradford, 27; Leeds, 29: Hull, 30; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 26; and Glasgow, 36. The annual 
death-rate from scarlet fever last week was 5-0 per 1,000, 
in Sheffield, 4:0 in London, 3-7 in Hull, 3-4 in Liverpool, 
and 2°7 in Leeds; the rate showed an increase upon the 
ptevious week in both London and Liverpool, while it had 
declined in each of the other three towns. In London the 
births of 1,125 boys and 1,016 girls, in all 2,141 children, 
were registered last week. In the corresponding weeks of 
ten years 1859-68 the average number, corrected for in- 
crease of population, is 2,136. The deaths registered in 
London during the week were 1,705. It was the forty- 
eighth week of the year; and the average number of deaths 
for that week is, with a correction for increase of popula- 
tion, 1,627. The deaths in the present return exceed by 
78 the estimated amount, and are 29 higher than the 
number recorded in the preceding week. 








SECOND EDITION. 


Saturday Evening. 

The third Cabinet Council of the present week was held 
yesterday ; Earl de Grey, the Duke of Argyll, and Mr O. 
Fortescue, were not present at the gathering. 

At Windsor Castle yesterday, the Marquis of Westmins- 
ter delivered up the insignia and Order of the Garter lately 
worn by his father. Lord Derby at the same time delivered 
up the insignia and Orders of the Garter and St Michael 
and St George worn by the late Earl. 

There appears to be a probability that a petition will 
be presented by the Liberals of Lynn against the return of 
Lord C..J, Hamilton. 








Rome, Dec. 9.—In to-day’s sitting of the Ccumenical 
Council the Pope read to the members assembled a short 
homily in which he said that it had given him great plea- 
sure to inaugurate the Council on the appointed day, and 
to see the Bishops assembled at Rome in greater numbers 
than ever. They had come to teach all men the voice of 
God, and to judge with the Pope under the auspices of the 
Holy Spirit on the errors of human science. Never was it 
more ‘necessary than in the present day, since conspiracy 
and impiety were wide spread and strongly organised, and 
hid themselves under the mask of aspiration for liberty. 
There was no cause for alarm; the Church was stronger 
than Heaven itself; and now was the time to consider 
what remedies were efficacious against the present evils. 
The Bishops should strive with him to secure peacefulness 
in the monasteries, order in the Church, and discipline 
among the clergy. In conclusion, he invoked the Holy 
Spirit, the Virgin, and the Holy Angels. The next sitting 
of the Council is fixed for the Feast of the Epiphany, 
when there will be voted and promulgated decrees which 
will have been drawn up at the private sittings of the 
Congregations. 

Maprip, Dec. 10.—1n the morning sitting of yesterday 
in-the Cortes the report on the disappearance of the Crown 
jewels was read, wherein it was demanded that a commis- 
sion of inquiry should be appointed, composed of fourteen 
members, to bring the perpetrators of the deed to justice, 
and recover the jewels. The Bill raising the state of siege 
throughout Spain was passed at the evening sitting. 


ultimately have to decide between them. The one relies 
mainly, and, if it were suffered, it would rely altogether, on 


| the system of congregating the sick in public hospitals. These 


are sometimes called infirmaries, sometimes district asylums : 
‘some of them are for particular classes of patients, and some 
for all. The great free hospitals of London contain 4,300 
beds, and Government propose that, out of rates, we should 
build I know not how many more. Within the last week an 
order has been issued by the Poor-Law Board, creating a 
.“Central Hospital or Asylum District,” of which Blooms- 
bury is to form a part. Your sick are no longer to be relieved 
in your own infirmary, but are to be carted to Highgate when 
. they are very bad, or, if in fever, to Hampstead. Hitherto 
the people of Bloomsbury have taken care of their own sick : 
in future they are required to go into a compulsory partner. 
ship with St Pancras, the Strand, and Westminster ; and 
the partnership infirmary which is to serve for all is now 
‘completing on an appropriate site immediately between the 
Small-pox Hospital and the cemetery on Highgate Hill. It 
will cost, some say, 80,000/., some 100,0002 , more or Jess ; and 
after what we have seen of the outlay of public money on like 
establishments, I think you may not uncharitably assume it 
will be more and not less. It is estimated in the first instance 
‘to contain 750 beds. I say in the first instance, because all 
experience proves that when you once set a great establish- 
ment of this kind going, the first thing the official staff dis- 
cover is that it is too small for their purpose. The more you 
build out of rates the more you will have to build. There 
never was, and there never will be, a limit to the lust of 
jobbing in this way ; and there never will be a bridle put in 
the mouth of its cupidity until it is put there | the com- 
mand of a wise and awakened people. When I tell you that 





the population of the four unions which are to make up this | perised 


‘new Sick Asylum District were at the last census 331,000, and 
, that they probably will amount ere long to 400,000, I leave 
you to judge what chance we have of the new Highgate hos- 
pital being deemed sufficient for its professed pu If a 
man falls froma scaffold in St Clement Danes, 5t Giles, or 
Soho, the police, instead of taking him home or to some 
medical refuge near his home, are to put him into a van, aud 
‘send him up the hill to thedistant asylum. If a poor woman 
with young children has acute inflammation of the lungs, she 
is to be bundled off in this geuial weather, or left to the 
chance of charity. If the a child of the widow, or only 
hope and love in life, whom she is ready to tend by night 
and by day, is stricken by some internal malad uir- 
ing skilful treatment, she must give up the child, to be 
locked in from her five miles off, there to be dealt 
with as the surgeons please; but twice a week she 
may come with the crowd and see her child for an 
hour. All these are what some persons call mere senti- 
mental objections to the universal scheme of hospitalism ; 
and I frankly admit that if there be no alternative, nay, if 
there be not a cheaper and better alternative capable of 
being shown, considerations of this kind ought not to prevail. 
I will go farther and say that, do what you will, there must | 
always be cases that ought to be sent to hospitals ; and that 
good hospitals ought to be everywhere provided for the recep- 
tion of such cases What, then, is the question at issue? In 
afew words it is this: that one set of men would make 
hospitals the exception, and that another set of mep would | 
make them the rule. We say aud we engage to prove that 
in proportion as beepitas are big they are bad ; that in pro- 
portion as they are far off they fail ; and that in proportion 
as they are crowded with a miscellaneous mass of disease, 
they cease to be what they ought to be, refuges for the saving 
of life, and become pest-houses for the hastening of death. 
Against our free hospitals, like Charing Cross, King’s College, 
or Middlesex, I have not one word to say. I believe they ao) 
a great deal of good ; and so fat from doubting their useful- 
‘ness, their benevolence, or their skill, I should like to see 
them more richly endowed, that their hard-working practi- 
tioners and purses might be better paid ; and that they should 
be enabled more fully to meet the acute cases of the localities 
in which they stand) But I would exonerate them from the 
duty of relieving that portion of their inmates who could 
better be relieved at home ; and I would exonerate them alto- 
gether from the burden of strangers from afar, except those 
‘who could pay well for their keep and attendance. At 


some periods of the year all these institutions have room 
to spare; and they would all have much more room 
if a due discrimination were exercised between the casea 
which had better be relieved at home, and those which 
are every day forced into them or into workhouse infirm- 
aries, thus aggravating the danger to life by overcrowding. 
There cannot be a grosser or a more grievous error. Dr. 
Kennedy, a man of great experience and talent, states as the 
result of careful investigation, that zymotic cases, or cases 
of fever, constitute one-fourth of the whole that have to be 
dealt with seriously ; and he adds, that of these nine out of 
ten are preventible or easily curable, if taken in time. This is 
the root of the whole matter. If you will give me the 
means of relieving sickness and accident within the first 
twenty-four hours, I will undertake that you will want no 
new hospitals, and that the old ones will have easy times of 
it, There isa terrible analogy between the prompt relief of 
distress and the prompt relief of disease. A little aid given 
at the outset, before the spirit and the strength are broken 
down, saves the workman from the workhouse, and the 
patient from the grave ; and it is because the existing system 
violates every dictate of policy, mercy, and justice by with- 
holding help until too late, that I war with it as a mockery 
of popular misery, and as a_ hideous vation of 
public wants and public burthens. If great hospitals are 
multiplied upon the delusive and deceptive plea that in 
them the people can alone be properly relieved, as fast as they 
are built they will be filled ; for the costly experiment cannot 
afford to seem to fail, and the people will be tempted or 
driven to seek refuge there by the diminution or denial of 
relief at home. Now, [ am against driving the people into 
overcrowded wards, and I am against tempting the people 
to fling their kinsfolk there. I say this is to shen the in- 
dustrious classes of the community in mind, which is far 
worse than debauching them in body. I have striven 
as hard as most men to obtain for working men better homes 
and a juster share of political privileges ; but I will be no 
party to beguiling or bullying them into the notion that when 
the wife or the child is stricken down the husband or the 
father ought to shirk his duty of care and solace and self- 
denial ; that he is entitled to treat the weakness or agony of 
one who has the highest of all claims u him, asa 
excuse for getting rid of a burthen ; and all he has to do 
is to call the cart, and, regardless of entreaties and of tears, 
send the helpless one out of sight and out of mind. You may 
say thisis in accordance with political economy ; I say it is 
in accordance with the worst sort of political economy as well 
as the lowest depravation of social morals. I contend it is 
our duty to share each other's burthens, or we are not worthy 
of the love and loyalty of the home ; and all love and loyalty 
will perish from amongst us if we give in to this miserable 
and mercenary notion of protiting by haman woe. But there is 
another side of the case. Taking it on the selfish and the sordid 
ground, I maintain that for the community in general it is a 
bad bargain. Men fall ill as well as women, and the head of 
the family as wellas the child. Do you think it is for your 
interest as ratepayers to stint relief in the first days of illness, 
aud wait tilla man is broken down and —_ enough to 
consent to go into hospital? Do you think you will make 
mouey of the transaction which begins by degrading him to 
the level of a pauper, before he gets good medical advice ? 
How many homesteads once broken up can you remember 
having seen rebuilt again? Did the Samaritan ask the 
man if he had any money about him before he poured in oil 
and wine? No, it may be said, but he took him to a neigh- 
bouringinutohave him tended there, and that is thenext thing 
to an hospital. Yes, but it was to the inn hard by, and because 
he was friendless, and his kinsfolk were not near ; but he did 
not send for the tarmentors to cart him into Jericho, there to 
hear no more of him. We, who op setting up costly 
and splendid hospitals as against humble and narrow homes, 
desire to keep the people in their sickness from being pau- 
ised ; we desire to keep the family tie unbroken; we 
desire to teach the lesson of unselfishness which mutual care 
and mutual sacrifice around the poor man’s hearth can best 
promote and foster ; and we say that the political economy 
which iguores these instincts and principles is unsound, and 
that the tender mercies of such pretentious humanity are 
cruel. But it is said without cubie space in lofty rooms and 
ingenious mechanism for ventilation cannot combat 
disease. I don’t believe a word of it; and I will tell you 
why. In the noblest hospital buildings at home and abroad, 
of which we have the statistical returns, the mortality 
greatest. The testimony to this truth is so div 
one’s difficulty is where to choose from the Fic mass 
attestation, At a meeting of the Bri Medical Asso- 
ciation, held last July, at Leeds, Mr Hutchinson, one 
the surgeous of the London Hospital, is reported to hav 
said that “ he doubted tly the value of what 
called we patenn noe is menenetepe.| la 
in impa rms of diseases, as erysipe gangrene, 
wegiibanen, which ventilation only diluted, y spread. 
ing contagion, There was no safety but in se ion.” Dr 
Macleod, for many years resident su 
pital, though ditfering on some Avner of detail from 
pera spe said “he agreed in thin 
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came old they became unhealthy.” Sir James Simpson reite- 
rated his well-known opinions as to the frightful havoc made 
by erysipelas, gaugrene, and blood poisoning in the surgical 
wards, showing that in proportion as the patients operated 
upon were numerous they perished, that in proportions: See 
were few they recovered ; and that persons submitted to am- 
putation in the poorest, closest, and least ventilated of work- 
men’s homes did better than either. Dr Farr, a man of high 
repute, in summing up the results of the discussion, declared 
that ‘he had arrived at the conclusion that it was an evil to 
bring a great many sick people together under the same roof. 
Isolation was a great advantage, Serv isolation of the 
sick.” Let me give you another illustration. M. Trousseau 
states that the Necker Hospital, when first was 
much healthier than the Hotel Dieu, or any of the other 
great hospitals of Paris. And why? Because the build- 
ing having been a monastery it had been converted 
into a refuge for the sick without breaking up 
narrow cells once occupied by the monks, In 
hour some visionary ventilator or cubie-space quack 

1 to sweep away all the partitions, and leave esting 





ut great wards. It was done, and thereupon the mortality 
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to as high a point as the worst of the rival institutivns. 

The fact is, “ stated by Dr Angus Smith in the Report of 
the Royal Comniission which sat two years ago ou the sub- 
iect, that nothing is more difficult than to thoroughly change 

masses of polluted air. You spend no end of money in 
driving sharp currents here and there through the cubic 
space ; but the morbific influence eludes your costly artifices. 
lurks know not where in your well-lighted and oft- 
sco rooms; and silently fastens on the helpless and 
unconscious patient for its prey. He had far better be at 
hom:. ‘There, at least, if he were to die, his agony would 
be soothed by the voice of the loved ones ; and he would not 
be denied the poor comfort of a last farewell. His children, 
at all events, would not be haunted by the bitter reflection 
that he had been the victim of heartless and reckless experi- 
ments in overcrowding and futile ventilation. Ou the Conti- 
nent they are beginning to appreciate and apply a more 
excellent way of sick relief. The fate of the wounded after 
Sadowa has given a great impulse in the right direction. Of 
those who were borne from the field to the nearest towns 
and there treated with all manner of care and skill in the 
best buildings, and at no stint of cost, a sad proportion died ; 
while of the rank and file who were hutted on the field and 
tended there, the great majority recovered. The German 
physicians are everywhere recommending the dealing with 
the sick in their own dwellings wherever it is possible ; 
and im exceptional cases in small cottage hospitals. Do 
not be led away by the misleading sound of a name. A 
cottage hospital means an ordinary, unpretentious house not 
more than two or three storeys high (two being better than 
three) either in town or country ; but which, if not wholly 
isolated is, at least, severed by a road or street or open space 
from other habitations. It is contact more than contiguity 
that it is important to avoid ; and, above all things, it is the 
re-inhalation of the tainted breath, and the absorption by 
the pores of the skin of miasma or poison in the air that we 
ought to take pains to prevent. This is why an eminent 
physician, when visiting the other day the me new in- 
firmary at Leeds, after complimenting the 
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Tetos of the Week, 





be Home Notes. 

The annual prize cattle show of the Smithfield Club 
was opened at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on Monday 
last. The exhibition consisted of sixty-three classes, num- 
bering 427 entries, irrespective of extra stock, Roots and 
agricultural implements are again well represented. In the 
course of the morning the Prince of Wales, who, as well 
as her Majesty, was an exhibitor, was conducted over the 
building. 

The south-eastern section of the East-London Railway, 
which connects New-cross with Wapping and Shadwell, 
was formally openod on Monday. This line, which utilises 
the Thames Tunnel, is about three miles in length. 

A letter in the Leeds Mercury says that the Cabinet has 
authorised Mr Forster to draft an Education Bill—a task 
upon which the right hon. gentleman is now engaged. It 
is not yet decided whether this Bill will be introduced 
during the coming Session, or whether legislation upon the 
subject shall be deferred for a year. 

Early on Monday morning the roof of the dining-hall 
of King’s Collegé suddenly fell in, happily without causing 
any inj to life or limb. The building is situate upon 
the Thames Embankment, and it is believed that the vibra- 
tion caused by the running of heavily-loaded tracks on the 
adjacent tramway was the chief cause of the accident. 

The action brought by a young woman named Harris 
against the Brighton Railway Company to recover compen- 
sation for alleged damage received in a collision at New- 
cross, was brought to a termination in the Court of Common 
Pleas on Monday last. The company undertook to prove 


on its| that the story of the girl’s injuries was a fabrication, and 


i arrangements, “TI only wish the first storm|the evidence in support of this view induced the jury to 
wonid bien tite sbeh off the hall.” A like observation was ae 


made in the same spirit 


ing the noble staircase in 
the centre of King’s 


ital. On the other hand 


we have terrible testimony as to the fatal misconstruction of afternoon. 


find for the defendants. 
The Duchess of Aumale died at. Twickenham on Monday 
She had been ill for some little time, and it 


the great. bui at Netley, which were reared at enormous| ¥ known that her death might happen at any moment. 


cost for our in 
be a more ghastly and 


soldiers. There cannot, in point of fact, The deceased was born in 1822, and was married to the 
ious perversion of taste and of|Duke of Aumale in 1844, She was the daughter of Prince 


money than that which leads us to build sick palaces of cut} Leopold, of Salerno. 


stone. The more tem 
ner in every way a local or cottage hospital is the better : 
or then there is the greater security for its being speedily 
pene down, which is the best, and indeed the only, thing to 
done with it after it has served its brief term ; just as 
you destroy the clothes and bedding of those who die 
of inveterately contagious disease. But a permanent 
hospital is a permanent mistake in so far as fever patients, 
lying-in women, or sufferers from open wounds are concerned. 
My valued friend, De Rendle, of St George’s, Southwark, 
has al advocated as the best mode treating typhus 
and -pox, that in every from time to time a 
couple of well-sewered houses, not of the valuable class, and 
cat off from contact by a moderate space on every side, 
should be kept for the afflicted who have not friends to nurse 
them or who have not separate rooms to be tended in where 
they live ; but who w thus not be sent out of reach or 
call of those who have known them in health. To this plan I 
give the heartiest assent. But if there be a vice of our time 
which more than others needs to be reprobated, it is the 
cowardice which on the first alarm makes our faint-hearted 
and fine people ran away from the symptoms of disease. If 
the poor are sometimes too careless about contagion, the rich 
are certainly too often liable to the opposite reproach. In nine 
cases out of ten the shrinking and shuddering and shoving out 
of the house in hot haste the smitten, is nothing but unmanly 
and unchristian selfishness. There are noble exceptions among 
our upper classes of devoted men and truly angel women 
who are not afraid to seek out the suffering, to sit by the 
sick bed, and to perform the painful offices of the sick room 
for the poor whom they have not even heard cry, and for 
him who hath none else to help him. These are the salt of 
the earth ; and to their un and unpurchased interpo- 
sition ore poor fellow is indebted for sa oe maby a 
poor child for escape from early orphanhood. t Iam sorry 
to say that among the ed and refined, as well as among 
the opulent and well-to-do middle ranks of life, there pre- 
vails teo much idle and unreasoning fear of con ; and 
too much disposition to make this fear an excuse for e 
the performance of duties which no ostentatious subscriptions 
and no squandering of exacted sick rates can exonerate us, 
each in his proper sphere, from performing. If society in the 
time to come is to hold together, we must mend our ways in 
this respect. It is not by mere intellectual instruction that a 
people can be made great or the national heart can be kept 
whole. A good sound social education is worth all the book 
learning in the world; and there is no school for the educa- 


tion of the heart to be compared with the sick room. All 
this our op ts in the h 


} ospital controversy scoff at as idle 
and vain ; but you have made me feel to-night that you agree 
with those who think with me ; and I ask you for authorit 
to persist in urging in your name that legislation for the sic 
— ehall more than hitherto be framed ina spirit of justice 

The lecturer was f uently interrupted by cordial marks 
of assent, and hi i 
See is uding appeal was responded to by 
Dr Ross, medical officer of St George's, expressed his warm 
concurrence in nearly all the views propounded by Mr 
Hig er Be ~ new advovate for hospital reform 
; r to i 
wa ae pean # ejo — —r that the good cause 
c read some striking extracts from a work by Miss 
Fiesenas ightingale ‘as to the ular error of aA i 
om the necessary ventilation in sickuess could not be had 
with safety in rooms of an ordinary size. He added his con- 
aresalatlons that the aponneteleys of Finsbury had taken up 
a th perio practically last year, and that be did not seem 
Mr J grown ee well-doing. 
- Baker moved a vote of thanks to i 
was seconded by Mr Adams, and = ret yah io 


and the less costly and the 


The ap in the Rev. ©. Voysey’s case to the Privy 
Council, of which notice was given last week, after the 
judgment of the Chancellor of the Diocese adverse to 
Mr Voysey had been delivered, will not come on for hearing 
earlir than next February. The sittings of the Privy 
‘Council will commence on the Ist of that month. 

Albert Buckler, formerly a clerk in the Hungarian Bank 

at Pesth, was again brought up at Bow street Police-court on 

Tuesday, charged with committing a forgery on Rothschild’s 

bank at Paris. Mr Herman Kaisar, the manager of the Pesth 

bank, attended, and deposed that the letters of credit and 
the other documents presented by the prisoner were 
forgeries. Sir Thomas Henry then committed him to take 
his trial in France, according to tlie provisions of the 

Extradition Act. . 

Welsh Churchmen have been complaining that English- 
men, with an occasional Scotchman, as in the case of 
Bangor, are, as a rule, appointed to Welsh Sees. A remon- 
strance has been addressed to Mr Gladstone on the subject, 
and the right hon. gentleman has replied that—“ should 
a vacancy unhappily occur, the matter shall have his careful 
consideration.” 

Lord Penzance gave judgment on Tuesday in the suit of 
‘Kelly v. Kelly, in arhich the wife of a Liverpool clergyman 
claimed a judicial separation from her husband on the 
‘ground of cruelty. His lordship decided that the peti- 
tioner had made out her case, and decreed a separation 

accordingly, with costs. 

The confirmation of Dr Temple, as Bishop of Exeter, 
took place on Wednesday at Bow Church, Cheapside. Con- 
trary to the course followed in the Hampden case, the 

| Vicar-General allowed the objectors to be heard, and the 

opposition to Dr Temple was chiefly conducted by Dr Deane, 

Q.0. At the close of the arguments, the Vicar-General 
without hesitation confirmed Dr Temple ia the dignity and 
emoluments of the Bishopric of Exeter. 

The new Act on Hackney Carriages will come into force 

on the lst of January. There will be in the metropolis a 
complete free trade in cabs and carriages for hire. Each 
carriage is to have painted on its doors the fares at which 
the owner will convey passengers. 

| In the Secondaries’ Court, on Wednesday, a special jury 
was called upon to assess the damages for injuries received 
by the wife of a Bermondsey publican in the collision at 

New Cross in June last. By consent, a verdict for 1,2001. 

was recorded. In another case, the wife of a- licensed 

victualler having been seriously hurt in the same collision, 

a sum of 580/. was awarded. 

A butcher, named Prain, was apprehended in Dundee on 
Wednesday night on a of murdering his wife. Ou 
Saturday night they q and Prain, it is alleged, 
struck his wife on the head with a sharpening steel, inflict- 
ing injuries to the brain that resulted in her death. 

ste Denman, Q.C., and Mr Charles Pollock, Q.C., the 
arbitrators in the dispute between the Crown and Mr 
Leonard Edmunds, have made their award. They fiud that 
a sum of 7,142/. is still due from Mr Edmunds to the 
Crown, and that no recommendation can be made w the 
Government in respect of claims advanced by Mr Edmunds. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who was able to be 
dressed on Tuesday last for the first time since his attack, 
continues to make favourable progress, 
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| Mr Baines, M.P., presided at a conference held at Leeds 
‘on Wednesday, to consider the educational scheme of the 
National Union. He advocated the plan proposed by the 
Education Union, which, he contended, was better than 
that of the League. To have education enforced by police- 
men would, he said, be odious; and the proposed system 
of keeping a register would give great annoyance, and pro- 
bably end in ridicule, 
A gerious accident happened on Wednesday evening on 
the Stourbridge branch of the Great Western Railway, at 
Cradley, three miles from Stourbridge. The fast train fro 
Birmingham to Worcester and Hereford was proceeding 
at its usual speed through Oradley, shortly after five o’clock, 
when it ran into a goods train with great violence. The 
engine of the passenger train was thrown off the line, and 
the first carriage was much damaged. One passenger was 
killed, and also the stoker and guard. The other passengers 
escaped with but little injury. 
The Bishop of Oxford, on taking leave of the Etonians 
as their Bishop, delivered a very impressive address in the 
Eton College Chapel. His lordship goes to Winchester on 
the 16th, and has obtained a day’s holiday for the students, 
who are expected to leave for the Christmas vacation on 
Thursday, the 16th instant. 
The consecration of Dr Temple to the Bishoprie of 
Exeter will take place in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday, 
the 21st inst., being St Thomas’s Day. Im the event of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury not being sufficiently re- 
covered by that time, the ceremony will be performed by 
the Archbishop of York, who will, in all probability, be 
assisted by the Bishops of London, Chester, Worcester, and 
St David’s. Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop elect of Bath 
and Wells, will be consecrated at the same time ; and pro- 
bably on the same day the Venerable Henry Mackenzie, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Nottingham, will be admitted Suffra- 
gan Bishop of Lincoln. 
The relations between Great Britain and her colonies 
formed the subject of another meeting on Weinesday last, 
at the City Terminus Hotel, Mr Youl in the chair. After 
a lengthened discussion, a resolution was carried affirming 
that the colonies were a source of great commercial, 
political, and social advantage to the parent country, and 
largely contributed to the influence and greatness of the 
empire. 
A numerous and enthusiastic meeting was held on Wed- 
nesday evening at the Memorial Hall, Is ington, Mr W. M. 
Torrens, M.P., in the chair, to petition for State aid to 
emigration. The assembly was addressed by Sir George 
Grey, the Rev. Dr Bailey, and other persons of influence, 
An amendment in favour of home colonisation, after some 
debate, was rejected by the great majority of those present ; 
and the original resolutions were then adopted. 

France. 
Monday evening’s newspapers publish a programme, bear- 
ing the signatures of 114 deputies of the Bight Centre, 
under the leadership of Emile Ollivier. It agrees with the 
outline which has already been given of its contents. A 
declaration of the Left Centre, signed by 37 deputies, ex- 
presses adhesion to this programme, excepting on two 
points, namely, those relative to the share of the Legisla- 
tive Body in the constituent power, and the election of 
Mayors. The France says a fusion of these two groups 
may be expected shortly, adding that a working Parliamen- 
tary majority is now established. It is rumoured that a 
free trade meeting, to be held in Paris, is being organised. 
In Monday’s sitting of the Legislative Body, the verifi- 
cation of the doubtful elections was resumed. The com- 
mittee appointed to draw up a report on the election of M. 
Viellard-Migeon, in the Depariment of the Haut-Rhin, 
proposed to annul this election, on account of several irte-. 
gularities, and because the successful candidate hal only a 
majority of 1,218 votes over his opponent. Messrs Ernest 
Picard, Laroche Joubert, Keller, Chevandoer de Val irime, 
and Emile Ollivier, supported the election; whieh was 
opposed by Messrs Peyrusse and Mathieu and Baron Jerome 
David; but was ultimately declared yalid by 110 votes 
against 94, Twelve deputies in all wereon Monday de- 
clared duly elected. Nothing of interest occurred during 
the debate. The second ballotage in the 4th Circumscrip- 
tion has resulted in the return of M. Glais-Bizoin by 
16,680 votes. M. Armand Barbés obtained 3,000 votes, 
and 1,027 votes were given in favour of other candidates. 
It is asserted in Paris that the Spanish Government still 
maintains the candidature of the Duke of Genoa. 
The programme of the Ollivier party received on Tuesday 
ten fresh signatures, making the number of its adherents in 
all 124, Tuesday evening's Monitewr mentions a rumour that 
the Ministers tendered their resignation to the Emperor 
yesterday. In Tuesday’s sitting of the Legislative Body, 
on the verification of the election of M. Durand, deputy 
fue the Pyréuées Orientales, coming on for discussion, a 
proposal fur a Parliamentary inquiry was brought forward 
and rejected by 135 votes against 86, and M. Durand was 
afterwards declared duly elected. 
The France of Wednesday evening announces that, in 
consequence of the recent Parliamentary movements, the 
Ministers have placed their resignation at the disposal of 
the Emperor. It also asserts that his Majesty communi- 
cated to the Ministry a letter from M. Emile Ollivier, ex- 
plaining the circumstances which attended the formation 
of the new majority in the Chamber, and the drawing up 
of their programme. The Right Party have relinquished 


their intention of publishing a programme. 





In Wednesday’s sitting of the Legislative Body, M. Ras- 
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pail laid on the table a Bill, signed by himself and M. 
Henri ‘Rochefort, proposing decentralisation in affairs of 
local interest and centralisation in matters of general 
interest. “The chief provisions of this Bill are that the 
communes should be autonomous; that the election of the 
Municipal Oouncil should take place every three years, and 
that of the Mayors every year; that the Legislative Body 
should alone be empowered to settle matters of general 
interest, and should only agree to a war when necessary for 
the defence of the country against iniquitous aggression ; 
that in case of war the Legislative Body should appoint the 
Generals of the army, which should be composed of all 
citizens from twenty to fifty years of age, and should have 
the right of electing its own officers; that there should 
be bat one single proportionate tax. The Chamber will 
decide later on what course shall be taken with reference 
to this Bill. The verification of the doubtful elections 
was subsequently resumed; that of M. de Soubeyran was 
opposed by M. Jules Simon, on the ground that the position 
of Deputy is incompatible with that of Director of the 
Crédit Foncier. 

M. Foreade de la Roquette, the Minister of the Interior, 
in defending the election of M. Ernest Dréolle, delivered a 
speech, in which he said: “The Government wishes to 
establish true liberty—if possible, with the assistance of all. 
It is aware of the danger by which liberty is threatened, 
but this danger it faces with resolution and confidence. 
The Government intends now to make it its glory to found 
liberty. In this task, though its predecessors have suc- 
cumbed, the Government of the Emperor sets up a claim 
to be more successful, better qualified, and more resolute. 
It looks back with respect upon its past of 18 years, which 
have given liberty to the country, but at the same time it 
intends to march onward, and make the Empire the defi- 
nitive founder of liberty in France. This resolution is not 
a fresh incident ; it is the result of acts which have suc- 
ceeded one another during the last ten years. But to esta- 
blish liberty two conditions are necessary—prudence and 
firmness. The country does not want a revolution; it 
wants a liberal but strong Government, and this it shall 
have. This is the idea which the Emperor in his speech 
from the throne at the opening of this Session summed up 
in the words, ‘For order I will answer—aid me in saving 
liberty.’”’ The speech of M. Forcade de la Roquette was 
received by loud and prolonged cheering. M. Jules Favre 
thereupon rose, and said he took note of the declarations 
of the Minister of the Interior, but saw a flagrant contra- 
diction between his liberal speech and the demand that the 
election of M. Dréolle should be ratified. The Chamber, 
by 171 votes against 77, declared M. Dréolle duly elected. 

The liberal speech delivered on Wednesday in the Legis- 
lative Body by M. de Forcade la Roquette is regarded by 
the Paris papers as a great success. One passage of the 
speech is su to foreshadow the abolition of the 
system of official candidates. 

Italy. 

The Gazetta d'Italia says that the King of Italy had a 
conference on Saturday with the Duchess of Genoa, as to 
the acceptance of the Spanish crown by the young Duke. 
According to the Florence journal, the Duchess asked for 
time to consider, but left the King to understand that she 
would not in the end oppose the choice of the Spanish 
nation. 

According to the Diritigthere is a fair chance of General 
Cialdini forming a new Ministry, now that Signor Lanza 
has definitely abandoned the attempt. Signor Sella, it is 
thought, will have the Portfolio of Finance. According 
to the Nazione Signor Lanza informed the King, as far back 
as Thursday last, that his efforts had been unsuccessful, 
but his Majesty urged him to continue them. On the 
following day Signor Lanza found his difficulties increase 
instead of diminish, and he then gave up the task. 

The Cordon of the Order of St Maurice has been con- 
ferred on M. de Lesseps. General Cialdini is said to have 
relinquished on Tuesday afternoon the task of forming a 
Cabinet, in consequence of the refusal of Signor Sella to 
accept the Portfolio of Finance. The King on Tuesday 
evening expressed a desire to confer with General Menabrea, 
Count Cambray-Digny, and Signori Mordini Minghetti, on 
the position of affairs. 

Monseigneur Dupanl up, the Bishop of Orleans, and 
Monseigneur Maret have arrived at Rome. Monseigneur 
Dupanloup has been visited by a number of French as well 
as other bishops. The municipality ordered the city to be 
illuminated on the 8th inst. in honour of the Ccumenical 
Council. 

_ Empress of Austria arrived at Rome on Tuesday 
night. 

Count Lavradio, the Portuguese Minister, presented his 
credentials to the Pope on Tuesday. 

The ecumenical Council was opened on Wednesday. 
By daybreak, notwithstanding the weather being rainy, the 
inner atriam and gtand nave of the Vatican Basilica—the 
route of the procession—were already thronged by an 
immense concourse of spectators. At nine o'clock, amid 
the ringing of the bells of all the ecclesiastical edifices in 
the city and salvoes of artillery from the Castle of San 
Angelo and Mount Aventino, the-procession formed in the 
upper atrium of the Vatican, descended the Scala Regia, 
and passed through the lower atrium into the Cathedral. 
Regular and secular clergy were ranged on either side, and 
the procession consisted of six archbishop-princes, forty- 
nine cardinals, eleven patriarchs, six hundred and eighty 
archbishops and bishops, twenty-eight abbots, and twenty- 





nine generals of religious orders. In all about eight hundred 
ecclesiastics preceded the Pope, who was carried into the 
Cathedral in the gestatorial chair. His Holiness first knelt 
some time before the Sacrament, and the Assembly then 
took their places in the Council Hall in seven rows. After 
mass had been chanted by Cardinal Patrizi, the Archbishop 
of Iconiun pronounced the inaugural discourse. The Pope, 
who appeared to be in the enjoyment of excellent health, 
then gave his benediction—the ceremony being carried out 
in exact accordance with the state programme. The 
tribunes of the Council Hall were occupied by the 
Sovereigns and Princes present in Rome, the members of 
the diplomatic body, Generals Dumont and Kanzler, and 
the Roman and foreign nobility. The Council Hall pre- 
sented a most splendid and imposing appearance. After 
giving the benediction, the Pope received the homage of 
the members of the Oouncil. The appointed prayers 
followed, and the Pope three times invoked the aid of the 
Holy Ghost for the Council, a hymn to the Holy Ghost 
being sung by the choristers, Persons not members of the 
Assembly then quitted the hall. .The prelates approved the 
decree opening the Council, and the Te Deum followed, the 
ceremony terminating at half-past two in the afternoon. The 
Empress of Austria was present in the gallery set apart for 
foreign Sovereigns. 

The King, according to the most recent advices, yielding 
to the advice of Generals Menabrea and Cialdini, has 
charged Signor Sella with the formation of the new Cabinet. 
It is not yet known whether Signor Sella has definitively 
accepted the charge, but it is expected that, should he 
decline or be unsuccessful, the King would summon Signor 
Minghetti. 


Austria. : 
The Emperor arrived at Vienna on Monday morning in 


excellent health. The Empress left Trieste on Sunday 
night for Ancona, on her way to Rome. 
Spain. 

In Tuesday’s sitting of the Cortes Senor Carrascon ques- 
tioned the Government as to the attitude they intended 
to take up with regard to the Ccumenical Council. 
Senor Martos, the Minister of State, replied that the 
convocation of the Council had suggested to the Catholic 
Powers the advisibility of providing guarantees against the 
possible results of its deliberations. He referred to the 
course taken by the German ve at Fulda, and said 
that the views expressed by Mgr. Dupanloup would seem 
to indicate a revival of Gallicanism, whereas he considered 
the Ultramontanes to be seeking a divorce between the 
Church and the progress of civilisation. Senor Martos 
finally alluded to the diplomatic circular, in which Prince 
Hohenlohe communicated to the Catholic Governments the 
apprehensions of the Bavarian Cabinet ; and he concluded 
his speech, which was loudly cheered, by stating that in his 
despatches sent to Rome he had declared that the Spanish 
Government was resolved to oppose any decision of the 
Council which might be contrary to the Democratic prin- 
ciples expressed by the Constitution of 1869. 


tt fe 

Count Bismarck has arrived in Berlin. It seems that his 
eldest son, who is studying at the University of Bonn, re- 
ceived a severe wound in the head the other day while 
fighting a duel, and that immediately upon receipt of this 
news the Count and Oountess hastily left Varzin. More 
favourable accounts of the young man having since reached 
them, Count Bismarck has remained in Berlin, and the 
Countess has gone on alone to Bonn. 

Count Bismarck will not at present resume the entire 
conduct of public business, since it is considered desirable 
that he should have a few weeks more rest. 

Roumania. 

In Tuesday’s sitting of the Senate the address to the 
Throne was adopted, the Senate promising to support the 
policy of the Government as regards the home and foreign 
affairs of the Principality. M. Brailoi has been elected 
Vice-President, in place of M. Constafori, who has resigned. 

, Rassia. 

The Journal de St Pe'ersbowrg of Wednesday contra- 
dicts a statement of the Independance Belge, according to 
which Prince Gortschakoff, in his late interview with Earl 
Clarendon, had assured the latter that Russia would not 


raise objections to the occupation of Montenegro by Aus- 


trian troops. The Journal de St Petersbourg says that 
this question was not broached at all at the meeting of 
Earl Clarendon and Prince Gortschakoff. At that time no 
insurrectionary movement had broken out, and, in any 
case, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs would not 
have treated the question with such indifference. 

At St Petersburg, on the occasion of the centenary of 
the Order of St George, the Emperor Alexander conferred 
the Grand Cross, which no one holds at present, upon the 
King of Prussia. At this celebration the Czar made a 
speech, laying great stress upon the friendship and true 
fraternity in arms existing between Russia and Prussia, 

America. 

Advices from Winnepeg territory to Nov. 20 states that 
a council of insurgents was held on the 16th, at which no 
important result was arrived at. A proclamation from 
Governor Mactavish had been received by them, deprecat- 
ing violent measures, and urging them to peaceably dis- 
perse before incurring the penalties of the law. The pro- 
clamation had a conciliatory effect, and they had ceased 
to interfere with mails and travellers. The Dominion 
Government had sent special Commissioners to conciliate 


the insurgents. 





Intelligence from Jamaica says that the Financial Secre- 
tary has announced that the Government will substitute 
Five per Cent. for Six per Cent. Colonial Debentures. 

It is announced at Washington that the Postal Conven- 
tion with Great Britain has been concluded, and that it 
comes into effect on the 1st of January, providing for the 
reduction of the single letter postage to six cents. 

The New York Herald fs xh in advance an abstract 
of Treasurer Spinner’s report, stating that since the 11th 
of May, 1869, the Treasury has paid 89,000,000 dollars for 
bonds on account of the Sinking Fund Act, and the fund 


report the same rate of purchase and investment, together 
with the accrued interest thereon, would liquidate the 
national debt in thirteen years. 

The revenue collectors in Brooklyn are meeting with 
forcible opposition, and last week they had to procure an 
escort of 800 Federal troops, and occupy the Irish locality 
in Brooklyn, where they seized and destroyed a large 
number of illicit distilleries. . 

Congress assembled on Monday at noon. President 
Grant's message, which is very long, recommends a gradual 
return to specie payment and a reduction of taxation. It 
approves Secretary Boutwell’s financial policy, and advises 
that all bonds purchased by the Government be credited to 
the sinking fund. The President expresses sympathy with 
the Cubans, but says that they are not yet entitled to 
recognition. He states that the question of the Alabama 
claims had better be left unsettled than that an inadequate 
treaty should be ratified, and he expresses hopes for an 
early and satisfactory solution of the question. The rela- 
tions of America with the foreign Powers are generally 
satisfactory. The President disapproves of a renewal of 
the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty. 

The Internal Revenue report of Commissioner Delano 
announces that the receipts of his department during the 
year 1869 amount to 160,000,000 dols. He estimates the 
receipts for 1870 at 175,000,000 dols. The internal reve- 
nue has increased 26,000,000 dols. during the last six 
months as compared with the preceding six months. The 
increase is principally owing to the better operation of the 
amended laws for the collection of the tax on Spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. 

Intelligence received from Fort Garry to the 22nd ult. 
announces that the insurrection is subsiding, and that there 
are now only about fifty insurgents under arms. The 
Scotch and English half-breeds are favourable to Mr 
M‘Dougal, and it is believed that he will be quietly 
installed as Governor on the lst of December. Governor 
Mactavish is dangerously ill. Advices from Hayti state 
that Salnave has proclaimed himself President for life. 

The financial report of Mr Boutwell, Secretary of the 
Treasury, announces that the aggregate of the bonds pur- 
chased by Government to the 30th November last amounted 
to 75,500,000 dols., of which 20,000,000 dols. have been 
brought under the provisions of the Sinking Fund Act. 
He recommends that the entire amount purchased be simi- 
larly dealt with. He proposes a contraction of the cur- 
rency at a rate not exceeding 2,000,000 dols. monthly. 
He further recommends that 120 (? 1,200) million 
dollars of 5-20 Bonds be replaced by bonds of three classes, 
each class amounting to 400,000,000 dollars, bearing in- 
terest not ex ‘4 per cent. annum, payable, at 
the option of the holder, in London, Paris, Hamburg, or 
Frankfort, the principal and interest to be payable in coin, 
to be free from taxation, and redeemable in fifteen, twenty, 
and twenty-five years respectively. Mr Boutwell believes 
that by demonstrating the probable early redemption of 
the existing bonds the holders would be induced to ex- 
change them for the proposed new classes. 

Mr Cameron has presented to the Senate a petition 
signed by 30,000 citizens of Philadelphia, asking the re- 
cognition of the independence of Cuba. 

President Grant has sent a to the Senate an- 
nouncing that the French Government had unfavourably 
received a proposal for a telegraphic convention between 
France and the United States, securing immunity from in- 
terference to ocean cables in case of war, and providing 
reciprocal concessions. The President urges the. participa- 
tion of all nations in this convention. 

The Senate has confirmed the President’s appointment 
of Mr Robeson as Secretary of the Navy, and Mr 

as Secretary of War. The Alabama delegation were ad- 
mitted on Wednesday to seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr Carl Schurz has been assigned to a mrs oF 5 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, of whic 
Mr Sumner continues the chairman. 


Egypt. 

A grand ball was given at Cairo on Tuesday night by 
the Khedive, in honour of the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
Sir Samuel Baker, Lady Baker, and party left Oairo on 
the 1st inst. for Suez, en route for Sanaoini. From Suakin 
the expedition crosses the desert to meet the engineering 
department at Berber, where transports are waiting to con< 
vey the expedition to Khartoun. There preparations are 
made for the transport of the material of the expedition 
to the White Nile. Sir Samuel Baker, on taking leave of 
the Khedive, received from him the order of the Mejidié. 
A diplomatic telegram arrived at Constantinople on 
Wednesday, announcing the acceptance by the ve of 
the conditions contained in the Sultan’s latest: firman, and 
stating the intention of his Highness to come in person to 
Constantinople to assure the Sultan of his faithful alle- 





giance, The principal conditions of the firman conyeyed 


held subject to the action of Congress. According to this © 
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an expression of the absolute will of the Sultan that all 
taxes and imposts in Egypt should be levied in his name ; 
further, that the inhabitants should not be burdened with 
new taxes without legitimate necessity ; and, lastly, that 
no new foreign loan should be contracted unless its 
necessity was established and the Sultan’s previous 
authorisation obtained. In conclusion, the Khedive was 
urged to adapt for the future his acts and conduct to the 
terms of the present Imperial firman on all points, in con- 
formity with his respective rights and duties. The firman 
also maintained all previous firmans. In consequence of 
the acceptance of the Sultan's firman by the Khedive, the 
Hon. Mr Elliot, the British Ambassador, has not returned 
to Constantinople, but proceeds to England from Egypt 
direct, on leave, in H.M.S. Antelope, which starts next 
week for Malta. 
India. 

The Times of India says: “ that the distress in Rajpoo- 
tana still continues. Poorhouses have been erected by the 
Public Works Department at various central places where 
the famishing are supplied with food.” The same paper 
remarks that the announcement that ten regiments of 
native troops are to be disbanded in the Madras presidency, 
followed up by the sentence against five in Bombay, in- 
cluditig two of the Scinde frontier force, without any 
intimation being given of reduction or retrenchment of 
European forces, leads to the impression in India that the 
diminution of military expenditure under cover of the 
deficit is a farce and a trick. To reduce the most trust- 
worthy portions of the Native army, denying efficient arms 
to those who remain, and retaining the caste-enlisted sepoys, 
while the European forces are apparently to be maintained 
at the present strength, is a gross imposition in India—a 
course of action so utterly unstatesmanlike, that it could 
never be supported except on behalf of the sinister interests 
of some home influence of overpowering strength. 


Court and Fashion, 


The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, honoured Sir James Clark with a visit at Bagshot 
Park on Monday morning, and remained to luncheon. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louise, paid a 
visit of condolence to the Duke d’Aumale, at Orleans 
House, Twickenham (where all the other members of the 
family were assembled), on Tuesday afternoon. 

Her Majesty the Queen is expected to leave Windsor for 
Osborne about the 16th or 17th of this month. 

The Prince of Wales visited the Cattle Show at the 
Agricultural Hall on Monday, and afterwards his Royal 
Highness left town for Studley Royal, attended by Major 
Grey, on a visit to the Earl de Grey and Ripon. 

The Prince of Wales and party shot on Wednesday at 
Spa Gill, in Yorkshire, there pe again, as on the pre- 
vious day, ten guns, and 934 head of game were brought 
down. 

The Fad de Grey’s party at Studley Royal, to meet the 
Prince of Wales, includes the Earl of Tankerville, Hon. T. 
de Grey, Mr A. Russell, Mr Sumner, Mr R. Vyner, and 
Mr Clare Vyner. 











The Princess Marie Ozartoryska has just entered the 
Carmelite Convent at Cracow. ‘The physicians having 
decided that the state of the unfortunate nun, Barbara 


Ubryk, is perfectly incurable, she has been removed from 
the convent to an asylum where she will be maintained at 
the public expense. 





MONETARY REVIEW. 


Consols have been entirely without movement during 
the week. The recent influx of gold to the Bank of 
England has not been able to counteract the apprehensions 
felt that some financial operations will be necessary to raise 
the seven millions required for the purchase of the Telegraphs. 
In Foreign Securities, the United States 5-20 Bonds on 
Wednesday suffered a relapse of 2 per cent., notwithstand- 
ing the favourable financial position of the United States. 
On the following day, however, they recovered 3. Other 
Foreign Bonds also show symptoms of recovery, and Russian 
Railway Bonds have been in good demand during the 
week. English Railways have been recently rather firmer 
on the improved traffic returns. The dealings in Bank 
Shares have been very few, and prices remain without 
change. Miscellaneous Shares have been dull, and more 
especially Telegraph Cables, which mark a slight decline. 
The Directors of the Bank of England held their weekly 
Court on Thursday, but made no change in the official rate 
of discount. Consols are quoted at 92} to 92} for money, 
and 924 to 928 for account ; New and Redu 
Cents., 92 to 924; Bank Stock, 238 to 240 ; Exchequer 
Bills, March, par to 5s. prem. ; and June, 2s. to 7s. prem. 
India Five per Cents. are 112 to 1124 ex div. 


The Stock Exchange Committee have appointed Monday 
next a special settling day in the scrip of the Three-and-a- 
Half per Cent. Loan of 2,500,000/. Consolidated Stock of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, which is to be officially 
quoted. 





directors of the National Provincial Bank of 
England notify that a half-yearly dividend at the rate of 8 
per cent. per annum, and a half-yearly bonus of 6 per cent. 
will be payable on the company’s stock on the 10th of 
January. 

The report of the Egyptian Commercial and Trading 





Company, to be presented to the meeting on the 15th inst., 
announces a further return of 2s. 6d. per share. 

Vice Chancellor James, upon the application of the 

official liquidators, has extended the time within which 
the policy-holders in the Albert Life Assurance Company 
who have paid their premiums since the 14th August last 
may elect to have such premiums returned to them in full, 
from the Ist of Junuary to the 30th of March next. 
The prospectus of the Eclipse Gold Mining Company 
(Limited) has been issued, requiring a capital of 100,0001., 
in shares of 11. each, for the purchase and working of the 
“ Eclipse’ gold mine, situate in the county of Inyo, State 
of California, Several reports from {mining captains re- 
specting the undertaking are appended to the prospectus. 

The National Bank of Austraiasia announce that they 
are authorised by Mr F. 8, Dutton, Agent-General for the 
Government of South Australia, to receive tenders until 
Thursday, the 16th inst,, for Six per Cent. Bonds of that 
Government to the amount of 100,000/. The bonds have 
from thirty-four to forty-five years to run. Both principal 
and interest are payable in London. The bidding is to be 
made in the usual form. A deposit of 5 per cent. is to 
accompany each tender, and the balance is to be paid by 





the 14th January. 


Three per ge 


At the meeting on Monday of the City of London Real 
Property Company (Limited) an ad interim dividend of 21 
per cent. was declared. 

Oreditors of the National Land Company (Limited) are 
required to send the particulars of their claims to Mr J. A, 
Mann, of Brecon, the liquidator, by the 1st of January, 

The Prospectus of the Anglo-Prussian Mining Company 
(Limited) has been issued. The object has been to acquire 
and work two extensive mining properties in Rhenish Prus- 
sia. It is mentioned that a quantity of ore has been 
already raised, realising a handsome profit, but that the 
present proprietors have not sufficient funds to provide 
machinery. The capital is fixed at 50,000/., in 11. shares, 

Two assurance companies which had been amalgamated 
with the Albert—viz., the Metropolitan Counties and the 
Western—were on Monday ordered by Vice-Chancellor 
James to be wound up. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Boson Company 
(Limited) will be held on the 14th inst., when “ resolu- 
tions will be submitted to the shareholders for the purpose 
of authorising the directors to grant a lease of the mines, 
works, plant, and property at present in the possession or 
occupation of the Company in the empire of France, upon 
such terms as the directors shall think fit, or upon such 
terms as may be determined on at such extraordinary 
neral meeting.” 

A call of 47. per share has been made upon the 221. five 
per cent. preference shares of the Midland Railway Com- 
)Pany, payable on the Ist of January. 

The ordinary general meeting of the Oude and Rohil- 
kund Railway Company (Limited) is called for the 22nd 
inst. 

The ordinary meeting of the proprietors of the London 
and River Plate Bank (Limited) wil! be held on the 20th 
inst., to declare a dividend. 

A meeting was held on Tuesday of the shareholders of 
the London Chartered Bank of Australia, when a dividend 
was declared at the rate of 4 per cent. for the half-year, 
free of income-tax. The balance of the half-year’s profit 
and loss was 45,6501. 

At the meeting on Tuesday of the proprietors of the 
Bank of British North America the directors’ report was 
adopted, and a dividend declared for the half-year at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum, free of income-tax. 
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A Canadian piper, Le Pays, of Montreal, has received a 
correspondence, from which it appears that Pére Hyacinthe, 
having been invited to visit Montreal to explain the cause 
of his rupture with the Carmelites, has answered as 
follows: ‘‘ My sentiments agree with yours on Ultramon- 
tanism, which I regard as a most dangerous enemy of the 
Church at the present moment. If I do not accept your 
pressing invitation to denounce it in Canada, it is because 
the time is not come. What God requires of me just now 
is silence, prayer, and expectation.” 

A correspondent of the Inverness Courier writes: 
“ Kildonan gold is all the rage this year, but we have good 
reason to believe that Abernethy gold will be in equal 
request next year. That some trace of the precious metal 
has been found very recently within the limits of this 
parish is beyond a doubt. The exact locality is not as yet 
given out by the discoverer, but we have every confidence 
in the party who made this discovery, as one capable of 





judging of the possibility of gold being found.” 








TRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Sole Seapeioter and Manager: Mr BENJA- 
MIN WEBSTER. 

Immense Attraction! Dion Boucicault’s Great 
Drama THE LONG STRI and the successful 
Drama of LOST AT SEA, by Boucicault and 
Henry J. Byron, every evening. 

Monday and during the week, at Seven, THE 
LONG STRIKE. Mr B. Webster, G. Belmore, A. 
Stirling, J. G. Taylor, W. Rigno'd; Miss Furtado. 
At a Quarter to Ten, LOST AT SEA. Messrs A. 
Stirling, Beveridge, G. Belmore, Atkins, C. H. 
Stephenson; M'ss Rose Leclercq, Miss Eliza John- 
stone, Mrs Leigh Murray, &c. &c. 





CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 


IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Julliense, Real Turtle, 
Mulligatawny, Hare, &c. &c. 
Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE AND BLACEWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 





EVENTEENTH ANNUAL 


WINTER EXHIBITION of CABINET 
PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN AR- 
TISTS is NOW OPEN at the FRENCH GALLERY, 
izv Pallmall, from Half-past Ten till Five o'clock. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. ; 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London 


and Brompton (1851.) Offices, 167 Piccadilly 
(opposite to Bond street). 


The following form of legacy is recommended :— 

“T give and poqnenth unto the ‘Treasurer for the 
time being of the Cancer Hospital, London, situate 
at No. 167 Piccadilly, and also in the Fulham road, 
Brompton, Middlesex, the sum of free of 
legacy duty), to be oe out of my pe estate, 
not charged on land, to be applied towards carrying 
ou the charitable designs of 





e said Institution.” 





LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 


_1869, First Prize, being above the Gold Medal. 
Supplied to the British, French, Prussian, Russian, 


lia ian, Dutch, and other Governments. One pint 
of fine flavoured Beef-tea at 24d. Most convenient 
und economic “ stock.” 


CAU LLON.—Ouly sort warranted genuine by the 
Inventor, Biron Liebig, whose signature is on every 
penuine Jar. 

Ask for Lichig Company's Extract, and not for 


FILMER'S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS, 
FOR CENTRE of ROOMS, 


To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 


FILMER & SOW 
UPHOLETERERS, 
$1 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU, 
MODERATOR LAMPS, — 
and LAMPS for INDIA. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 


All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 





Liebig's Extract of Meat. 


Broad street. 
Established 1907. 





BREAKFAST. 
EPPSS COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 





FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field’s “* United Service,” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 6d. 
each. Lasting nce guaranteed; order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. and 
J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


FIELD’S PURE 
“SPERMACETI” SOAP» 


8d. and 1s. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. 
This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and 
emollient action of which is well known, and it 
ye eaeeetalty recommended for children and in- 
va 





See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—3¢ UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E, 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 





Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 


bottles and labe' 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London; and 


VERLAND TRUNKS for 


INDIA.—IIlustrated Price-lists of Overland 
Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Bo Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, will be for- 
warded on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, Outifitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand, London. 


ARRSS LIFE PILLS 


clear from the body all hurtful impurities. 
The mild pleasant action and powerful curative pro- 
perties of this pure herbal medicine recommend it as 
the most useful remedy for the restoration of sound 
bodily bealth and mental vigour. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 


most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on Saleat WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the Sales. 




















Table {Dessert | Carvers 
Ivory Handles per Dozen. | Knives,| Knives.| Pair. 
as d.{s. d. | sa. da 
34-inch ivory handles ............) 13 . | 10 6 5. 
3g-inch fine ivory balance} 

PGI ccccsess -cnbencssiniscenes. 18.14. 5 9 
4-inchivory balance handles...| 21 . | 16 . 5 9 
4-inch fine ivory handles ...... ewes oF 8 6 
4-inch finest ivory 

OD cconcocccnguaapcsestonesise SS ..427..> 12 .- 
Ditto, with silver ferules ...... #2 . {3% . {113 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades ...| 46 . | 33 . | 13 6 
Nickel electro silver handles} 23 19 7 6 


The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and of the new Plated Fish-eating 
Knives and Forks and Carvers. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
sends a CATALOGUE, containing upwards of 700 
Illustrations of his un rivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the mane hAeg Show Kooms, 

t free. 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4 

ewman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; and 1 
Newman yard. 

With the present Railway Facilities the cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom is trifling, WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always, when desired, undertake delivery 





sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
World. 


at a small fixed rate. 
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N O MORE PILLS OR ANY 


OTHER MEDICINE.—Ssventy Taov- 
sanp Curnza without medicine by Du Barry’s deli- 
cious health+restoring Food, THE REVALENTA 
ARABICA, which restores good appetite, perfect 
digestion, sound sleep, healthy lung and liver, strong 
nerves, and cures effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), 
habitual constipation, flatulency, phlegm, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, all kinds of fevers, 
hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver complaint 
sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the head an 
ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hys- 
teria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, 
palpitation of the heart, heartburn, headache, debility, 

ropsy, cramps, ms, nausea and sickness, sinking, 
diarrhoea, &c. It nourishes better than meat, and 
saves, moreover, LO Aa its cost in other remedies. 
THE POPE’S HEALTH RESTORED BY DU 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No. 68,413—“ Rome, July 
@ist, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is excel- 
lent, especially since, abandoning all other remedies 
with which it was pretended to cure the ailments 
inseparable from his age, he has confined himself 
entirely to Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, 
eating a plateful of it at every meal, which has pro- 
duced a surprisingly beneficial effect on his hea'th, 
and His Holiness cannot praise this excellent food 
too highly.”"—Gazette du Midi. Cure No. 1,771: 
Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ dyspepsia. 
No. 49,832: Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting—Maria 
Joly. Cure No. 46,270: James Roberts, Esq., of 
Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, 
spitting of blood, constipation, liver derangement, 
and partial deafness, In tins, ilb., 2s. 9d.; 12lb., 
22s.; 241bs., 40s. 


DU BARRY and CO., 77 Regent street, London ; 
also at 61 Gracechurch street; 4 Cheapside; 63 and 
150 Oxford street, London; and 163 William street, 
New York. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 


Taz Bopy’s Buitwark.—Any one who 
reflects on the cause of the enormous amount of 
suffering be sees or hears of around him, will be forced 
to confess that nine-tenths of the maladies afflicting 
adults depend upon a disordered state of the stomach. 
Holloway’s Pills correct the first symptons of indi- 
geen by acting healthily on the gastric juice (the 
‘ood’s natural solvent) and wholesomely exciting the 
liver. They dispel flatulency, incipient indigestion, 
and overcome heat, distention, and pain attendin 
more advanced or neglected cases. These Pills 
invigorate and restore the dyspeptic from the great 
and sudden depression of strength always accom- 
panying stomach disorders or biliary derangements. 








URE of CONSUMPTION 


By Dr LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
—Messrs BELL and Co., 6 Cross Shore street, 
Greenock, write, Nov. 29, 1869: “‘ We know agentle- 
man who was so far gone in consumption that his 
case had been given up as hopeless three phy- 
sicians, but after taking the wafers for a short time 
has been able to resume his employment,” &c, Dr 
Locock’s Wafers give instant relief to asthma, con- 
sumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs, and have a piontens taste.—Price 1s. 14d. per 
box. Sold by all Druggists, 





DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
_ ae rene en Fx — ae Seetees Lj 
elicate constitu es apted for , 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. ~ 


DINNEFORD AND 0OCOQO.,, 
CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 





LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Is most important in restoring health, cures Head- 
ache, Giddiness, Sea or Bilious Sickness. Is most 
— in ap —_ oe nt. pas a 
mo ting saline draught. mists 
sible rere rary 


H. LAMPLOUGG, 113 Holborn hill, London 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use ef the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
a soft nantoas being worn round the body, while the 
requisite ting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. 

A descriptive circular vy f be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circum of the body two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Prive bi a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s, 6d. 
age ls. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428, and 52s. 6d. 
Postage Is. 8d. 

i Cs an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 
8. . 

Post-office Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post 

Ofiice, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 


CAPS, &c.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., 
and 16s. each, Postage éd. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Dresses and 
Dressmaking, 
Mantles, 
Bonnets, and 
Ladies’ 
Under 
Clothing. 


WILLIAM TARN & C0, 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


-~"" Ladies selectin 


find every requisite in our large and varied Stock. The goods 
are manufactured on the premises, under the supervision of 
thoroughly qualified assistants. 


EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKERS AND FITTERS 


Always in attendance, and convenient private fitting-rooms 
provided on the ground floor. 


Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, §.E. 





their BRLDAL TROUSSEAUX will 








SLACK’S ELE 


CTRO PLATE, 


By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel ; a combination of two metals possessing such 
valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to sterling Silver. 





TA BL EF 


TA BL FE 


DESSERT 


Te A 


FORES, 


30s. and 38s. per dozen. 


DESSERT FoR =x Ss, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


SPOON Ss, 


30s. and 38s. per dozen, 


SPOON Ss, 


20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


sPwroon s, 
12s. and 18s, per dozen, 


ORVUVEBT-F RAM E'S, 
15s. to 100s. each. 


TA BL BmNIV BS, 
11s., 14s. 6d., 16s., 20s., and 22s. per dozen, 





CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. 
Orders above £2 sent Carriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(opPosITE SoMERSET House). 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE oe THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEAN E’S. 





§—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
DEANE’ style and finish. te 


in from 21s. 
DEANE 'S— Peper ive crant Patierme. 


papel Eg 
DBANE'S— Ostia und Bronse~taroright gues fom 
A Diseount of 5 per cent. for Cash 

DEANE & CO. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE'’S—Domestic Baths, for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons in modern and 


approved patterns. 
DEANE 'S—Pedsicads in aa Brass, with Bedding 
of su r J. 

—— Regi 8 . oe London-mad 
eee ca 
D pattern French an lish. F 
DEANE'’S—Tin and ee Iron Ware, and Culi- 

bar nsils, 
DEANE'S—tarsery, Brushes, Mats, e., well made 
DEANE’ S—Hortica altural Tools, lore Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, ke. 





DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manuiateged oo te guamiaes, lef Hae 
best material. 


Payments of £2 and upwards, 


(46 Kia Wussam Seer.) LONDON BRIDGE. 





LAZENBY and SON’S 


* PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public.—90 Wigmore 
street, Cavendish square te 6 Edwards street, 
— square), and 18 Trinity street, London, 





ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 


brated Sauce are yertonladly segnestet to observe 
that each —— iy LAZENBY and 
SON, bears the used so many years, signed 
Elizabeth Lazenby 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 1 Old Broad street, E.C., 
and Nos, 16 and 17 Pallmall, S.W. 
Instituted 1803. 

Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire can be effected with this 
Company on every description of property, at 
moderate rates of premium. 
The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance 
should induce Poiicyholders and all intending In- 
surers to protect themselves fully from loss 7 fire, 
which can now be done at a net annual cost of from 
Is. 6d. per cent. upwards. ‘ 
Septennial Policies charged only six years’ pre- 
mium. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. — 
The usual commission allowed on Foreign and 


Ship Insurances. 





JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 





THE TEA ESTABLISHMENT. 
4 and 5 King William street, City. 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT will be 


closed EVERY EVENING AT SEVEN 
O'CLOCK, instead of EIGHT, as heretofore. 


RIDGWAY and COMPANY’S 
TEAS and COFFEES 


Continue to maintain the superiority of quality at 
their respective prices which first brought them into 
notice in the year 1836. 

Lists of Prices sent post-free on application. 
RIPC WAY and CO., the Tea Establishment, 4 and 
& King William street, City. 

RADE S. NOTICE 
ALFRED WEBB MILES, 
No. 12 Brook street, ver square, W., 
ORIGINATOR of the inimitable World famed 
SIXTEEN ager = oy a yp rie 
is quite prepared to submit for approval the 
New Materials and Designs for Overcoats, Frock 
and Morning Coats, Vests, and Trousers, That 
good faith is maintained, and that the best cut, 
workmanship, and material are ensured, ARE FACTS 
abundantly proved by ever-increasing business, 
ALFRED WEBB MILES’S Establishment is con- 
ducted simply on the principle of minimum profits 
for cash payment only. 
The Oxford WATERPROOF OVERCOATS, now 
ready for USE, in all Colours and Sizes, . 
rag 35s., 383., and 42s, 
ALFRED WEBB MILES regrets the specious 


disguise AFFECTED by persons imitating and ad- 
vertising in his name. Travellers are not employed 





| by him, and his only address is 


12 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Established 1841, 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 

1 New Brrpos Sraear, Buackrrtans, Lonpon, E.C. 
The oldest Insurance Office in existence, Founded, 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

a returns made to members in each Depart- 
ment. 

The whole of the Profits are divided annually 
amongst the Members of Five Years’ standing and 
upwards—there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given 
for the current year on Life Policies is. 60 per cent. 
for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New 
Series, 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Polic’es 
(charged at 1s. 6d. per cent.), is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents 
persons of good position and character. 


24th Decempsr, 1868. 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this date . £738,092 


Returned in Abatement of Premiums do. . 555,544 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund . ‘ « £1,252,174 

Present Value of Life Premiums 1,271,369 


LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (3,166,5962.) £1,542,361 
Present Value of Life Annuities (8,737/.) 
rAnnum . ° . ° P P 68,295 
urther details as to the Assets and Liabilities of 
ee Office, may be had on application to the Secre- 
ary. 





VERLAND ROUTE — 


The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passen- 
gers and receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers 


for 
From Southampton, From Marseilles. 
GIBRALTAR { ba = cin 
MALTA . "s 
ALEXANDRIA : ype pea at 
ADEN ye oe 
BOMBAY . . 
Seley 
DALCUTTA Saturday, Nov. 13, | Sunfay, Nov, 21, 
PENANG 2p.m. Andevery | 7a.m. And every 
SINGAPORE alternate Satur. alternate Sunday 
CHINA day thereafter, thereafter, 
JAPAN 
mare re 27, Senites pe. 5, 
-m, And eve: a.m, And eve! 
hon a ae fourth Saturday fourth Sunday 
thereafter. thereafter. 


And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company's Steamers, 
For further particulars, apply at the Company's 
Off 122 Leadenhall street, don, or Oriental 
place, Southampton. - 





EDUCTION OF PASSAGE 


MONEY.—BOMBAY LINE. Commencing 
with the Steamer leaving Southampton on Ist of 
January next, and Marseilles on 9th idem, the 
following reduced rates will be charged to Bombay : 

From Southampton, 72/. first class; 451. second 
class, From bas pee 70l. first class; 48. secon! 
class, exclusive of transit through Egypt. A corre- 
ca reduction will be made in the rates from 

mbay to Europe. 

For further particulars apply at the Company's 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall street, London ; or Oriental 
place, Southampton, 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


BANK of ENGLAND, Bis ate street, 
cornet of Threadneedle street, London E.C., Decem- 
ber 7th, 1869. 

The DIRECTORS of the NATIONAL PRO- 
VINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND HEREBY GIVE 
NOTICE that a HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND at 
the rate of Eight per cent per annum, and a HALF- 
YEARLY Bonus of Six per cent. will be parable on 
the Company’s Stock on and after the 10th day of 
January next, when the Dividend and Bonus Warrants 
may be obtained at the Company's office, No. 112 
Bi atc street (corner of Threadneedle street), or 
at the different Branches. 

The Transfer Books will be clesed on and‘after 
Saturday the 11th inst, until the Dividend and Bonus 
become payable. 


By order of the Court of Directors, 
KE. ATKINSON, } Joint General 
W. HOLT, Managers. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
Lranch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 


INSTITUTED 1820. 











The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
2,800,c00l., and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Inv-stments in First-class rities, amount to up- 
warc's of 950,0001, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
uarantced to the Policy holders. Attention is 
nvited to the Pr of the Company, from 
which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances may 
be effected on the most moderate terms and the mo, t 
liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
ments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 
above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


EBENTURESat 5, 5}, and 6PER 
CENT.—CEY LON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures 4a 
the following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent., 
for 3 years at 55 per cent., and for 5 years and up- 
wards at 6 per cent. per annum. Interest payable 
half-yearly by eheque, or by coupons att té the 
Bend-on may be desired. ‘ 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Oifics 
of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad 
street, London. 








By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Sceretary. 
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Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1729. , Mas near o ays 3 ‘ * 
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DAVID POWELL, Esq., Derporr-Governor. 
DIRECTORS. 


Nath. Alexander, Esq. Harry Geo. Gordon, Esq. 
J. A. Arbuthnot, Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Harvey Brand, Esq. John A. Hankey, Esq. 
Edward Budd, Esq. Louis Huth, Esq. 

Alfred D. Chapman, Esq. | Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Mark W. Collet, Esq. Charles at 

Sir F. Carrie, Bart. Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
F. G. Dalgety, . William Rennie, Feq. 
Bonam bree, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
John Entw Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
George L. M. Gibbs, Esq. | Lewis A Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. William B. Watson, Boq. 








The Share Capital of this Corporation is 896,550/., 


Commerce, and Education; and various 
' Price 1s. : 





of which one-half, or 448,2757., has been paid up. The 
total Invested Fands on the 3ist December, 1868, 
amounted to 2,502, 540/. 
A verge abstract of the General Balance Sheet, 
together with particulars of the Life ent, 
may be had on application at the Head Office. The 
following items relating to the Life Business have 
been extracted therefrom. 





Policies in force for ieee 489 
Annual Income from— Lait 
Premiums . . . £159,083 
Interest . . . . £54,560 
7 £213,643 
Accumulated Premiums . , . . £1,331,150 


The Fire Duty having been abolished, Fire Insu- 


‘EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or 


Tables 
COMPANION to the ALMANAC: A 


Year-Book of General papect oy fare for 1870 on 


Subjects connected with - 
graphy, Fine Arts, Political Economy, Public 
Le me a Legislation, Statistics, &c. 
rice 28. * 


Or, BRITISH ALMANAO and COM. 
PANION bound together in cloth, price 4s. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 





Second Idition, in 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


HE PHILOSOPHY of 


NECESSITY, asapplicable to Moral, Mental, 
and Social Science. By Cuanuue Bray. 


Works by the same Author. 


On FORCE and its MENTAL CORRE- 
LATES, price 5s. - 


“The Author is up to his waist in the mud and 
muck of clairvoyance, ghosts, and spirit-rapping.”— 
Popular Science Review. 


AFFECTIONS, Third Edition, price as. ¢d. 


The SCIENCE of MAN ; a Bird's-eye View 
of the Wide and Fertile Field of Authropolegy, 1s. 





rances are now effected without any ch ond 
the Premium. 7 ne ae 





Marine Insurances om be effected at the Head | 


Office, and at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Mauritius, 
Hong Kong, and Shanghai. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ITALY PHOTOGRAPHED. 


A SERIES OF MORE THAN SIX HUNDRED 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


—, aon the SCULPTURE in the VATICAN 

at e 

NAPLES. The BRONZES, &c., in the MUSEUM 
at NAPLES. 

POMPEII, GIRGENTI, FLORENCE, VENICE, 
MALTA, &c. 





Size—9 in. by 7 in. 2s. each; mounted, 2s. 6d, each. 
” Carte size, 6d. each, 


Full and Descriptive CATALOGUE on receipt 
of stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATUARY. 


A large Collection from the STATUARY ex- 
hibited at the PARIS EXHIBITION; also from 
THORWALDSEN’S WORKS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE 
PAINTINGS. 
BY THE OLD MASTERS, 
TAKEN DIRECT from the ORIGINAL 
PICTURES. 


SELECTIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
can be made, mounted and bound; forming Unique 
and suitable 


Crristuas AND New Year's Grrrs. 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL KINDS 
MAY BE SEEN and SELECTED FROM. 
250,000 CARTE AND CABINET 
PORTRAITS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


MARION and CO., 22 and 23 Soho square. 
(Publishing Department on the First Floor.) 


OBERT COCKS and CO’. 
MUSICAL CARDS for Learning 
pH im 





to Read Quickly at Sight. Free 
by boos Bin'ba Soteee. . 


mensely popular SONG, 


“O Pair Dove, O Fond Dove.” 
By A. 8. Garry. The same for 
anoforte. By Cart Lut. Each 


free by post for 19 stamps. 
dhe elegant easy BALLAD of 
the day is “ Far Away.” By Miss 


M. Lixpsay (Mrs J. W. Bliss), 
Thesame for Pianoforte. By Cant 


Luisi. Each free by post for 19 | 


stamps. 


T. WRIGHTON’S 

NATIONAL BALLADS and 
SONGS are “ Thy Voice is Near,” 
“The Music of ber Voice,” “In 
the oS meee ae “Morn 
on the Meadow.” free by 
post for 19 stamps. 


A Catalogue of 12,000 Pianoforte Works, also a 
® of 2,000 Duets, and Tries, with 

1 &c., marked. Publishers io the 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.i.M, 


M® -W. 


§ 


the Em 


peror Napoleon III. 
6 New Burlington street, London. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Pater- 
noster row. 





“Why did not somebody teach me the constellations, 
and make me ut home in thestarry heavens, which 
are always overhead, and which | don't half know 
to this day.”"—Tuos, CaRLyYLa. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY: 


FAMILIAR NOTES ON THE STARS 
AND PLANETS. 


By Epwin Don«iy, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, and Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, London. With $2 Star Maps, and nume- 
rous other Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
boards. [Just published. 








RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 
row, and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western 


road, 
UGH LATIMER: a Biography. 


H By the Kev. R. Demavs, M.A, Prepared 
from Original and bey nag, age f Documents. With 
fine Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth boars. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 
a and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western 
roa 





Published November ist, 





ESTMINSTER WEEKLY 
NEWS and GENERAL ADVERTISER. 


0 Moreton street, Pimlico, 8.W., and 9 


and has a history in the present; histories 


A N for the City of Westminster, con-| - - - + Mr Mol from his. 
ner emma xt Our Merete |g, and honagh al wd Cah 
Published every Saturday; Price ONE PENNY. 'y qualified to write.”—Satarday iw. 


London; TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row, 


The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her 
Friends. With Sketches and Anecdotes of her 
most celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by the 
Rev. Atrrep Gur L’Estaancs. Withan Intro- 
dactory Memoir, &c., by the late Rev. WILLIAM 
Harness, her literary Executor. 3 vols., crown 
8vo0, 31s. 6d. ‘ 

“ Miss Mitford was as much born a letter writer 
as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu or Walpole.”— 
Daily News. ° 

“A remarkably pleasant book, which adds to our 
knowledge of both remote and recent times. The 
work abounds in capital sketches of character. They 
are so many that selection becomes embarrassing ; 
but we are sure we need not add anything to the 
commendation with which we now consign these 
volumes to the public.” —Athengeum. 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, 
Author of ‘ Mansfield Park,’ &c. By her Nephew, 
the Rev. J. E. Avsren Laien, Vicar of Bray. 
8vo, with Portrait and other Illustrations. 12s. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS; a Library Edition, with a History 
of each Legend, and other illustrative Notes, 
and some additional Pieces and original matter. 
Iu 2 vols., demy 8vo, handsomely printed, with 
an entirely Original Frontispiece b George 
Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank and Leech. Two new ones by John 
Leech, and an Original Sketch by Thackeray for 
‘The Witches Frolic.’ Elited by the Rev. 
Ricgargp Datfon BanuaM. 245. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated 
Handbook cf Popular Astronomy By AMBDERE 
GUILLEMIN. ited by J. Norman Lockrsr, 
F.R.A.8. Royal svo, with 225 Lilustrations, 
Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts. Third 
Edition, 21s. 


The SUN. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN, 
Author of ‘The Heavens.’ Translated by Dr 
Pairson, With Fify-eight Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An 


Edition of this celebrated Legend in crown 4to, 
with Twelve highly-culoured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. 
By W. Knox WieraM, Barrister-at-Law. With 
umerous Comic [llustratiuns, crown 8vo, 68. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





In one Volume. Illustrated with two folding Plates 

and several Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, pp. 268, cloth, 

3s. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 
URTON-ON-TRENT : its 


Hist its Waters, and its Breweries. B 
WILLA Mowreevz, F.G.S. 7 


“‘ Yet this same Burton had a history in the See 
which 








flices—4 
Strand Hotel Buildings, W.C, 
Orders to be made payable to 


Osstate and 
the Pa , EDWARD CURTICE, and crossed 
London and Westminster Bank, 





Now ready, 
IETRICHSEN and HANNAY’S 


ROYAL ALMANACK for 1870. © 

It contains 168 crowded pages of opd valy- 
able information, Calendar and Nautical 

for 1868, List of London, Provineial, and 
Colonial Bankers, Officers of British Colonies, Heads 
of Colleges and Public Schools, the Royal House- 
hold, Privy Council, Lords-Lieutenant of Counties 
and Orders of Knighthood, Home and Colonial 
Bishops, Alphabetical List of Lords and Commons, 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 


WALES, 
On the 22nd ipst., 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT 


TO 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
THE ORIMEA, GREECE, &o. 


IN THE SUITS OF 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
By the Hon. Mrs WituiAmM Grey, 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





Courts of Law, Army and Nay British Diplo- 
mete col Coneulae 8 petite Income and 
Expenditure for 1868-1969, of Fairs, Postal 


Regulations, Alphabetical List of Acts of Parlia- 
ment for 1869, aan otber miscellaneous matter. Price 
8d., free by post 10d. 


To be had of all Booksellers, and of the Publisher, 
EDWARD CLEAVER, 68 Oxford street, London, 


LIST of 550 NEWSPAPERS 


that have recommended the ‘ Waverley, 
‘Owl,’ and ‘ Pickwick’ Pens to their Readers, will 
be found in the NORTH BRITISH REVIEW for 


JANUARY, 167°. 
Sranpano,—" The ‘ W ’ will prove a 
sure in the hands of a tpl eee : > 
Exauingr.—* The ' Ow) '—we ean vouch person- 
ally for the exeellence of this inventiog.” 
Enoineen.—“ The ‘ Pickwick’ embodies an im- 
provement of great value.” 
Sold everywhere, 6d. and 1s. per Box, by post, 1s. ad. 


MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
23 to 33 Blair street, Edinburgh, (Established 1770). 
London Agents: MILLINGTON and HUTTON. 


ONOGRAMS—The 


STATIONERY COMPANY'S CATA- 
LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and 
cheap STATIONERY, post free. 











BRITISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY 


“A vast amount of infor flowers 
bee. collected ; wae siymeicor eo jag 4 
and Such of interest in the yolyme,”-—Sat 


FOB SYMBOLICA ; 


din 
an 
of 


Terry, 
Cor; 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 


> 


In crown Bvo, gilt and gilt edges, 7s. éd., 
post free, &s., 
or, the 


Lan ani Sentiment of inclu- 
Floral Poctry, Original and Selected,” Compiled 
edi'ed by Joan Incuam, with thirty-two 
Original Illustrations. Printed in co ry 


ee WARNE and CO., Bedford street, 





ti erry 


December, 1869, 
CHOOL PRIZES.—FREDERICK 


WARNE axl CO,’S complete CATALOGUE 
should be consulted | ‘20 purcha-er of GIFT 


BOOKS or SCIJOOL S. Gratig on appli- 
eation, or post free one stamp, 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford street, 
Covent garden. 


Now ready, in one vol. 8vo, cloth, price 10s., 


RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 


PAPERS. Vol. 52, for the years 1861-1862. 
Compiled by the Lipranian and Kuepsa of the 
Papers, Foreiga Office. 








COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick street, Covent 
' garden, London. 


Booksellers, 


Price. A Comedy in Rhyme. By Lord Lrrroy. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. [On the 14th. , 


2. 
PICCADILLY; 9 Fragm 
temporary Biography. By Launencs Oxtenanr, 
In one volume, octavo, ith Illustrations by 
[Nearly ready. 


The ODES and EPODES of 
HORACE. Translated by Lord Lytton. With 
Introduction, Commentaries, and the Latin Text. 
Octavo, price i4s., cloth. 


4. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the 
REIGN of GEORGE the SECOND. By Mrs 
pS apni Two volumes, post 8vo, price 2is., 
cloth, 


5. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
AYTOUN’S LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVA. 
LIERS. With Designs by Sir J. Nout Parton, 
R.S.A. Richly bound in cloth gilt, price One 

Guinea. ; 

*,” The same Work, without Illustrations, in fcap. 

octavo, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


ent of Con- 


6. 

The WORKS of Mrs HEMANS. 
Complete in One Volume, royal octavo, with 
Portrait, price 12s. 6d. cloth. In three small 
volumes, price 12s. 61. cloth. Select Works, in 
feap. octavo, price 5s. cloth gilt. 


7. 

The ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. By A. Kairu Jounston. With 
Index of 150,000 Places mentioued. Imperial 
folio, balf-bound, price 5/, 15s. 6d. 


8. 
The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By 


A. Kerra Joanstoy. 45 Maps. [imperial 
quarto, price 2/. 123. éd., half-bound. 


9 


= 


9. 
TALES from BLACKWOOD. 1 


small volumes, price 18s., cloth. 


10, 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
POLLOK’'S COURSE of TIME, with numerous 
Designs by Eminent Artists. Quarto, cloth gilt, 
price One Guinea. Swmall Edition of the same 
work, with select Lilustrations, 4s., fcap. 
ll, 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER 
GARDEN. By Daviv Tuomsoy. In crown 
octavo, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


12, 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. With 
Illustrations on Wood. Crown 8vo. ‘Adam 
Bede,’ 3s. 6d. ‘The Mill on the "3s. 6d. 

‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ 3s. ‘Silas Maruer,’ 

9s. 6d. ‘Felix Holt, the Radical,’ 3s. 6d. ‘The 

Spanish Gypsy,’ 7s. 61., cloth. 


13. 
BOOK about ROSES; How to 
Grow and Show them. By S. Rernoups Hous. 
Crown octavo, price 7s. 6d, 


14. 
The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited 
Bon Gavitize. With Illustrations by Leech, 
yle, and Crowquill.. Post octayo, gilt, 8s. 6u. 


15. 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S WORKS— 
‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,’ 4 vols., with portrai', 16s. 
‘ Essays,’ 4 vols., 16°, ‘Recreations of Christo- 
pher North,’ 2 vols., 8s. ‘Tales,’ 4s. * Poems,’ 
4s., cloth. 


16. 
The DIARY ofa LATE PHYSICIAN. 
By Samonst Waaaes. Library Edition, with 
1 price 7s. 64., cloth. Another Edi- 
tion, in smaller type, price 5s, ‘TEN THOU- 
SEND A YEAR.' By the same Author. 2 vols., 
9s. 


. 17. 
GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by 


Mantin, Post octavo, price 6s., 
ase . 


18, 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG, Illustrated 
Edition. Crown octavo, price 6s., cloth. 


LIBRARY. EDITION of LORD 
LYTTON’S NOVELS and TALES. 48 
Volumes, handsomely printed, price 10/. 15s, 
cloth. Each work to be had separately. 


20. 
MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her 


ACCUSERS. By Joun Hosacx, Barrigter-at- 
Law. Octavo, price 15s. 


A 





WILLIAM 
burgh and Lon 


NTERIOR of ST COLUMBA', 
AGGERSTON.—The BUILDER of ra 


BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edio- 
don. 





WEEK, 44., or, by post, 5(,, contains 

Colamba’s Church—Portrait of Mr Owen Jones— 

Pian of Iaverness New ral—Proportions to 

Gelber Gran Kemsngtone and others Papers 
ates at ngton—and others — 

1 York street, Covent garden, Wi, and all Newsmen 
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SECOND EDITION, This Day, 


RY CRABB ROBINSON’S! 


DIARY, REMINISCENCES, and COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr T. 
Sapuer. With Portrait. 8 vols., 8vo, 36s. 





Sarurvay Revirw.—*A king is said once on *| 
time to have offeral a reward for the discovery of a | 
new ‘pleasure. We provnise the pleasure and do not | 

nire the reward, if the few remarks we can afford 
to make on them shall induce any of our readers to 

the three attractive volumes now before us . . . 

e editor of this Diary has performed a far from 
easy task with a delicacy, industry, and discretion 
that cannot be too highly applauded ... He has 

himgelf in all respects worthy of the great 
trust in him—the preparing for 
the private records of an eminently 
blameless life.” 


Armen 20u.—“ The volames which treat of him are 
—like himself when he was among us—irresis' to | 
be attended to whether you will or no; and worth | 
the Brig ~_ee brimful *. enecdete, incident, 
lea , quaint » profound thought, sublime 
philosophy, childlike fan, bold ceemulaiion, and reli- 
gious feeling, lovely in its conception and practice.” 


ublic gaze 
wise, and 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. By 


E. H. Kwatcapuit-Huegssen,! M.P. Extra 
feap. 8vo, with Illustrations by Huard. Price 
63. 64, [This day. 


ALFRED the GREAT. By Txomas 
Hvaeuxzs, M.P., Author of ‘Tom Brown's School 
Days,’ &e, Forming Vol. VIII. of ‘The SUN- 
DAY LIBRARY.’ Wich Illustrations by Huard. 
Crown 8yo, 4s., gilt edges, 4s.61. [This day. 


TWELVE PARABLES of 
OUR LORD. Iilustrated and Illuminated. 
Twelve Pictures, printed in Golease, from 
Sketches taken in the East by M‘Entry, with 
Coloured Frontispiece from a picture by Joun 
JELLICOE, Illuminated Borders from the Brevario 
Grimani in St Mark’s aang? | at Venice, and 
Illuminated Texts by Lewis Hinp. Royal 4to, 
handsomely bound, 42s. [This day. 

“Tt is quite safe to say thatthe present season can- 
not well produce a more elaborately-brilliant volame 
than this.’”’— Guardian. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURN- 
BERG: the History of his Life, with a Transla- 
tion of his Letters and Journal, and some Ac- 
count of bis Works. By Mrs Cuanius Heaton. 
With upwards of Thirty Antotypes, Lithographs, 
and ee Royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 
31s, 6d. 

“Comprising by far the larger part of recent and 

old oaliinhenmnetad with Durer, her work—alt h 


bm A orip nee of it which is original is the least valu- 


more serviceable than any single publication 
e the 


It is en 
good Indexes, and many fine Antotype reproduc- 
tions of famous engravings by Durer.”—Athena im. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS; a Trea- 
tise Critical and Practical. By P. G. Hamerrton, 
Royal 8vo, with Original Plates by Rembranit, 
Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c. Half morocco, 


Sis 6d. 

“ It is a work of which author, printer, and pub- 
lisher may alike feel d. It is a work, too, of 
which none but a genuine artist could by possibility 
have been the author.”—Saturday Review. 


The WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale 


for a Land Baby. By Canon KIN@siey, 
With Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton and P. 
Skelton. New Edition. Crown 8yo, with addi- 
tional Illastr .tions, 6s. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL 
| alma cag 4 Haeyrr } Soryaary F.R.G.S. 


Crown 8yvo, Vignette Title and Eight Full- 
Illustrations by Huard. Cloth, extra 


t, 6s. 
” ecscty tho book to interest and todo good to 
intelligent and high-spirited boys. For mere instrac- 
tion it is valuable, so much of fact and history is 


in German or 


incidentally included in it; for its high, generous 
tone it is still more valuable.”—Literary Church an. 
CAST UP by the SEA. By Sir 


Samvuzt W. Baker. Seventh Thousand. Crown 
8yvo. Illustrated by Huard. Cloth gilt, price 


7s. 6d. 
“A charming Christmas book for such of our boys 
as have a taste for adventure. It is full of incident, 
and the story is adm’rably sustained.”"—Times, 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA : being Old 

Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours by J. 

E. Rogers. Imperial 4to, with Illuminated 
Covers, 9s, 

“The most splendid, and at the same time the 

most really meritorious, of the books specially 

intended for children that we have seen.”— Spectator. 


The FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS at WENTWORTH GRANGE: a 
Child's Christmas Book. By Feancis TURNER 
TMaBAvE, Small 4to. Illustrated by Arthur 

93 


“TE you want a really good book for oungsters of 
both sexes and all ages, buy this.”—Athenzum. 


ALICES ADVENTURES in 
WONDERLAND. By Lewis Cannot. 


Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, with 42 
Illustrations by Tenniel. Cloth gilt, 6s. Also 


in French and Ger man, each 6s. 
“One of the cleyerest and most charming books 
ever com for a child's reading.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
With 70 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and 
Sydney Hall, and Portrait «f the Author. 

uare cloth, extra gilt, 12s, 
“ Where is the schoolboy who would not welcome 
this handsome volume as one of the most acceptable 
presents he could receive ? ”—Nonconformist. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


18 Great Mariporoven Srreet. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


VOL, II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By 


W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Dedicated by Express Permission to th 
FOURTH EDITION. 8vo, 15s. ga , © Queen 


_ From tae Times.—“Mr Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with t 
spirit. His descriptions are given with terseness and vigour. The greater part of the 
second volume is occupied with the story of the Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is 
extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. Another cause ce/ebre possessed of a perennial 
interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. Mr Dixon tells the tale skilfully. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 
think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the second volume.” 


LIFE and REMAINS of ROBERT LEE, DD., 


Minister of Old Greyfriars, Chaplain in “pppoe | to the Queen, &. By R. 
H, STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs 
OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Life of Edward Irving.’ 2 vols., 8vo, with Portrait. 


_ From Tue Tixzs.—‘* We need make no apology to our readers for calling their atten- 
tion to the life and writings of a man who, by the force and energy of his character, 
has left an indelible mark on the annals of his country. Itis but a small thing for a man 
to leave a mere name behind him, even though that name be famous; it is a far higher 
merit to bequeath to posterity a living influence, and this Dr Lee has certainly accomplished. 
We cordially commend the perusal of the book to everybody.” 


FRANCIS the FIRST, and other HISTORIC STUDIES, 
By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE. 2 vols., 21s. 

“These eloquent volumes contain three interesting and instructive studies—‘ Francis 
the First,’ ‘ The neil of Blood,’ and ‘The Flight of Varennes.’ It will not lessen the 
attraction of their bright pages that the author deals mainly with the romantic elements of 
these historical passages.’’— Post. 

A BOOK about the CLERGY. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, 


B.A., Oxon, Author of ‘A Book about Doctors,’ ‘ Lawyers, &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 
[Juse ready. 


FAIRY FANCIES. By LIZZIE SELINA EDEN, 


Illustrated by the Marchioness of Hastings. 1 vol. ; 10s. 6d., elegantly bound. 
[Just ready. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The UNKIND WORD, and other STORIES. By the 


Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 2 vols., 21s. 


‘¢ The Author of ‘John Halifax’ has written some interesting and fascinating stories, 
but we can call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the 
fresh and graceful sketches in these volumes. Such a character as Jessie stands out from 
a crowd of heroines as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly.”—United 


Service Magazine. 
DEBENHAM’S VOW. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &e. 3 vols. 


“ There is everything to amuse and interest in this book. There is a wealth of excellent 
and spirited delineations of persons and events.’——-Post. 


FORGOTTEN by the WORLD. 3 vols, 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of 


‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘The Huguenot Family,’ &e. 3 vols. 


“ Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is ori 
observation. Her heroes and heroines are pure and noble studies in 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


GUY VERNON. By the Hon, Mrs WOULFE, 3 vols, 


‘In these pages there is a freshness and healthy strength which give an interest and 
value to ‘Guy Varstn? ”— Post. 


VIOLA. By the Author of ‘Caste.’ 3 vols. 


“A clever and most carefully written novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The DUKE’S HONOUR. By EDWARD WILBER- 


FORCE, Author of ‘ Social Life in Munich,’ &c. 3vols. [Just ready. 





and rich in 
lish life.”— 





HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 
DECEMBER, 1869. 
ARTICLES AND WRITERS: 


Uncle Sam's Treatment of his Servants. 
Parton. 

The Dead Level. F. Sheldon. 

The Mormon Prophet's Tragedy. John Hay. 

The Brick Moon. III. E. E. Hale. 

American Industry in the Census. F. A. Walker. 

Mr Bruce. Alice Elio*. 

The Increase of Human Life. IIT. 
M.D 


SESSION 1869. 
Now ready, price Four Shillings, cloth lettered, 


HE PARLIAMENTARY. BUFF- 


, BOOK ; being an Analysis of the Divisions 
of the House of Commons during the Session of 1869, 
with a descending scale of attendances of Members 
at Divisions and a list of Members petitioned against. 
By Tuomas Nicotts Ropents, Secretary to the 
Liberal Registration Association, Author of ‘ The 
Parliementary Buff-Book for the Sessions 1866, 1867, 
and 1868.’ Price 5s., cloth lettered, 


James 








The Lenguage 
Edward Jarvis, | 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


In Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, 
Crown 8vo, price $s. 6d. each. 
SS 


Ix view of the Centenary of Sir Walter Scott's 
birthday, which takes place on the 15th Auguat, 
1871, the present New Edition of the Waverley 
Novels has been issued. 


The work will be published in Monthly Volumes, 
commencing on ist January, 1870; and, if found 
practicable, the whole set will be completed on the 
Centenary day. 


The Publishers have endeaveured, in this edition, 
to supply a want which has often been expressed for 
a set of the Waverley Novels, printed in a legible. 
type, yet handy in size—and to secure this end @ 
special type bas been cast for the purpose. 


works carefully compared with the Author's inter- 
leaved copy (in the Publishers’ possession), contain- 
ing his manuscript notes and corrections; and from 
this eource several annotations of considerable inte- 
rest have been obtained, which have not before been 
published. 


In addition to these, some minor notes of an ex- 
planatory kind have been introduced, while a special 
Glossary has been added to such of the Novels as 
require it, and each volume will contain a separate 
Index. 


A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be inserted 
in the principal magazines for next month. 


Edinburgh, December, 1869. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





Handsome Illustrated Gift Books. 


I 8vo, 832 profassly embellished with 
"Ridvovhigs and Coloured ures, cloth boards, 
7a.; gilt extra, 8s, 6d.; half-calf extra, 10s. ; the 


LEISURE HOUR VOLUME 
FOR 1869, 


CONTAINING : 


David Lloyd's Last Will. By Hesba Stretton. 
The Man in Possession. By Mrs Prosser. 

American Sketches, By an American Consul. 

From Nubia down the Nile. ~ Howard Hopley. 
Two Months in_ Palestine. y Author of ‘ Two 


Months be 
Curiosities ussulmen Diet. By Hermann 
Vambery, Author of ‘ Travels in Central Asia.’ 
A Walk in South Devon. By Rev. Harry Jones. 
Country Strolls. By the Author of‘ The Harvest of 
a Quiet Eve,’ etc. 
Government Offices: A Survey of the Civil Servic, 
Night Sky of the Southern Hemisphere. By Edwin 
Dunkin, F.R.A.S, of the Royal Observatory. 
Biographies and Portraits of Sir John Burgoyne, 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, Lamartine, ety deg 
Dean Milman, the Hon. J. L. Motley, Professor 
Stokes, and others, 
Natural History Papers. 


And a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on 
Subjects of Popular Interest. 








SUNDAY AT HOME 
FOR 1869, 


CONTAINING: 


The Seven Churches of Asia. By Rey. Dr Tristram, 
F.R.S. With Engravings from Original Photo- 


aphes, 
The Mannie Genealogies and Modern Eipacteny. 
By ,Professor Kawlinson, Author of ‘ The Fiv 
G: eat Monarchies,’ 
of our Lord and His Apostles, 
By B. H. Cowper. 

fe; from the Last 


VOLUME 


Infidelity among the People. 
ts in the Evening of 
iary of a Scottish Lady. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. | In M Vineyard. Bayard Taylor. Natural flistory ng to the Bible. By Reve 
The Foe in the Household. X. Oaroline Chesebro. Dr Tristram, F.R. 
Life-Saving as a Businvss Duty. W. F. G. Shanks.| The Pearl Necklace. By J. De Liefde. 
BEGUMBAGH,. Jobn, A. D. Richardson. Sermons on the Lord's Prayer. By Rev. F. Bour- 


Under the Midnight Sun. J. I. Hayes. 
Reviews and Literary Notices. 

Lendon: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster 
row. 


HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, now ready, con- 
taina thrilling Episode of the Indian Mutiny, entitled 


BEGUMBAGH. 








THE ACADEMY. 








A WELCOME CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR THE 
LITTLE ONES. 
Imperial 16mo, gilt sides and edges, 6s., 


HE CHILD'S OWN BOOK, 


containing fifty favourite stories. A revised 
and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, 


ry HE THIRD NUMBER of “ THE 


ACADEMY,” a New Literary Review, and 


Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, 


Letter of Sir Isaac Newton, criticising the Lord- 
Keeper Guildford’s PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAY OF 
MUSICK. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Quality Fogy’s Old 
Alone in London. 


Sunday: 
Art, published THIS DAY, contains an unpublished yt Abroad, Historical Sketches; 


dillon, 
Ledger. By Mrs Prosser, Author 
o *The Awdries and heir Friends. ais 
By Author of ‘ Jessica's First 
Prayer.’ 


Richard Hunne; or, The Times of Henry VIII. B 
Author of The Uld Manor House,’ Illustrated. 


The Pastor te of the Rev, John Barnett; a New 


England S'ory. By Mrs Rubbins. 


Scenes from the Life of Latimer, By Rey. B. 


Demaas, M.A. 


Also, Sunday Resore and Sketches; a Sermon for 
iscellaneous Narratives; Scenes 


thly Reli- 


Mon 
gious Record; Pvetry ; Pages for the Young, &c. 





56 Paternoster row, and 164 Piccadilly. 





Cheapside. 


The opportunity has also been taken to have the’ 
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NEW WORKS. 





ISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


P the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froops, M.A. Vols. 
XI. and XII. (completion), price 36+. 


HE LIFE and LETTERS of 


FARADAY. By Dr Bsxcs Jonze, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols., Sve, with 
Portrait, price 28s. 


IFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 


Sculptor. Edited by Lady EastLaxu. 8y0, 
with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


ETTERS on the LAND 


QUESTION of IRELAND By the Special 
Commissioner of the ‘ Times.’ [Nearly ready. 


TUDIES of the LAND and 


) TENANTRY in Ireland. By B. Samvz.son, 
M.P, 16mo, price 1s. 


N PARLIAMENTARY 


GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND : its Origin, 
Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp. 2 vols., 8vo, price 1/. 17s. 


ISTORY of CIVILISATION in 


ENGLAND and FRAN‘ SPAIN and 
SCOTLAND. By Hznay Tuomas Bocxuz. Fifth 
Edition. 3 vols., crown 8vo0, price 24s. 


\ ( ENES and CHEOPS identified 


in de! Bey RY under DIFFERENT 
NAMES; with By Cart Von Rixanr. 
8vo, with 5 Iilustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


GYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL 


HISTORY: an Historical Investigation. 
By Baron Bunsen, D.C.L. Translated by C. H. 
M.A., with Additions by 8. Branca, LL.D. 

5 vols., 8v0, price 8/. 14s. 6d. 


RCHBISHOP - LEIGHTON’S 


COMMENTARY on ST PETER. New 
Edition, edited aud annotated by the Rev. W. Wzsr, 
B.A, 2 vols., 8vo, price 21s. 

(On Wednesday next. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





ISTORICAL LECTURES 


on the LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. By C. J. Ettrcorr, D-D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition, revised. 8vo, 
price 12-. 


HE LORD’S PRAYER Illus- 


trated by F. R. Picxmrserit, R.A., and 
Haxrr Aurorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Imperial 
4to, price 21s. 


UR CHILDREN’S STORY, by 


ONE of their GOSSIPS. By the Author of 
‘A Voyage en Zigseg * With 60 Illustrations by 
the Author. Small 4to, price 10s, 6d. 


CITUS’'S ANNALS. Books I. 


and IJ. Translated into English ; with Notes | 
and Marginal Analysis of the Chapters. By A. H. 
Bersty, M.A. 8vo, price 5s. 


IND and MANNER, or DIVER- 


SITIES of LIFE. By James FLAmanx, 
Post 8v0, price 73. 6d. 


cao A Narn wom tonntend 


CHARLES GRIFFIN ‘AND. GCO’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A GUINEA BOOK FOR 12s. 6d. 


Just ready, crown 4to, printed in the finest manner on toned paper,-and elegantly bound 
: in cloth, gilt and inlaid, 


GEMS of NATURE and ART. Illustrated with 24 very beautiful 
Coloured Plates, combining the perfection of colouring with the most exquisite and 
artistic taste. The Letterpress descriptions are most interesting, and calculated to 
instruct as well as to amuse. Altogether, the book is not only admirably adapted for 
a Christmas Present, or for a handsome addition to the Drawing-room Table, but, 
upon inspection, the impossibility of its being surpassed by any Volume of a similar 
character to be published this season will be at once admitted, 

“ One of the most gorgeous books we have seen for many a year. 
is a marvel.’’—Standard. 
“A Ohristmas book, as may be judged from the Title, and of its kind most 





» « The book 


‘ beautiful.” —Daily News. 


“ The illustrations are for the most part ‘ gems’ in their way.”—The Times. 
“The book before us is not only handsome, but worth reading.” —The Queen and 


Ladies Newspaper. 
« Art is employed to picture Nature, and does it thoroughly well.”—Art Journal. 


Just published, a New Edition, small 4to, with 40 Illustrations 








IR JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUT-) 


LINES of ASTRONOMY. Tenth. Edition, 
corrected and provah up to the Present State of 
Astronomical Knowledge. 8yo, price 18s. 


HE SCENERY of ENGLAND 
and WALES: its Character and Origin. By 


D.. Macxiwrosn, FG.S. With 86 Woodcuts. Post 
Syo, price 12s. 


LEMENTARY INTRO- 


DUCTION to PRACTICAL MECHANICS, 
By J. F. Twispgn, M.A., Professor of Mathematics 
in the Staff College. Third Edition, Crown 8yo, 
price 10s, ¢d. 


ERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE 

on METALLURGY, adapted, &,, by W. 

Crooxss, F.R.S., and E. Ronnie, Ph.D. Vol TIL 

(completion); STEEL and FUEL. with 145 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


11 Ragan BALLADS: The Clipper 
Screw; Maximilian, Trafalgar. By Jonn 


Haraison, With a Photograph from the Life by J. 
Morgan. Square crown 8vo, price 5s. 








We Ww 





On Wednesday will be published, 
WENDERHOLME. 
A STORY OF LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 





«WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


BooO-x 
BY THE AUTHOR OF A ‘PAINTER’S CAMP,’ &c., 





On the 14th, in square 8vo, 5s, cloth gilt, 


WALPOLE: 


OR, 
BV ERY MAW aA S Ers PRIS HB. 
A OOMEDY IN RHYME. 


BY LORD LYTTON. 





WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





. Now ready, l vol, 8vo, cloth extra, with 5 Photographic Illustrations, price 10s. 6d, 


FAIRY LIFE AND FAIRY LAND. 
| A LYRIC POEM. 7 


THE SCENE LAID IN THE VICINITY OF CINTRA AND THE BEAUTIFUL 
COUNTRY SURROUNDING IT. 


“ Titania revealeth herself unto man, and counseleth him.” 
L. BOOTH, 307 REGENT STREET, W. 


eRe 


of Remarkable Places, Objects, and Incidents, as they appeared and occurred in the Olden 
Time. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 5s., 


The HALLOWED SPOTS of ANCIENT LONDON, _§ Historical, 
Biographical, and Antiquarian, By ELIZA METEYARD. As the City of their 
Empire, London must ever have a peculiar interest to Englishmen. In this volume 
its long-past scenes are clothed anew with vivid picturesqueness, rendering it a 
work most curious and entertaining. 


Also, a Frve Paprr Epirtion, beautifully printed on toned paper by Clay, and most 
elaborately bound and gilt, price 10s. 6d. 

“A very elegant gift-book. The materials have been gathered from very rare 
sources.” —TIllustrated London News. 

“ Worthy of the highest praise we have it in our power to bestow.”—Court Journal. 

“ As elegant a volume as has been for a long time placed on our table. All the 
author undertook to do she has done well.’”’—Freeman. 

“The subject treated of in this attractive volume will make it a most delightful 
companion when disposed to stroll over some of the localities commemorated.” —Bookseller, 





In 1 large vol., 4to, 750 pp., with a Frontispiece on Steel, and more than 200 Woodcuts 
handsomely bound and gilt, cloth, price only 21s., 


The EARTH DELINEATED with PEN and PENCIL: an Ilustrated 
Record of Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all Round the World. Edited by W. 
F. AINSWORTH, F.R.G.S., F.S,A., &. The Illustrations, engraved in the first 
style, are from Photographs and Designs by the most celebrated Artists, and 
include several from the master pencil of Gustave Doré. , 





Eighteenth Thousand, square 8vo, printed on toned paper, elegant binding, 12s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 11. 1s., 


MANY. THOUGHTS of MANY MINDS: being a Treasury of 
Reference, consisting of Selections. from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE. 
“The produce of years of research.””—Examiner. 

“The accumulation of treasures truly wonderful,”"—-Morning Herald. 


“ This is a wondrous book.”—Daily News. 


Now ready, a New Edition, in two large octavo volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, 
. 25s.; in tree calf, 37s. 6d., 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, and 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE from the NORMAN CONQUEST. With 
numerous Specimens. By GEORGE L. ORAIK, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, for the Use of Colleges 
Ce Migery Selected from the Larger Work. By Professor CRAIK. Third 
ition. 











New Edition, thoroughly revised, illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d., 


Dr SPENCER THOMSON’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Dictionary 
of Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery. With an additional Chapter on 
the Management of a Sick Room. Invaluable to Mothers. 


Tenth Thousand, crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RELIGIOUS and MORAL ANECDOTES. With an Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. GEORGE CHEEVER, D.D. 


New Edition, handsomely bound, price 5s., 


MACKEY’S FREEMASONRY. A Lexicon of Freemasonry, 
containing a Definition of all its Communicable Terms, Notices of its History, 
Traditions, and Antiquities, and an Account of the Rites and Mysteries of the 
Ancient World. By ALBERT G. MACKEY, M.D., Secretary-General of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S., &c, 


Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged, in handsome cloth, bevelled boards, 5s., 


CREATIONS TESTIMONY to its GOD: the Accordance of 
Science, Philosophy, and Revelation. A Manual of the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, with especial reference to the Progress of Science and Advance 


of Knowledge. By the Rev. THOMAS RAGG. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., 10 Stationers’-hall Court. 
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London: Printed by Caartes W. Reynext, of Putney, at his Printing-office, Number 16 Little 
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